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NEWS 


HE event of the week has been a grand Tory demonstration 
at Liverpool, where a large Party Club has been started, 
intended to play the part of the Birmingham “ Caucus.”’ Lord 
Salisbury, Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir R. A. Cross, Lord 
Sandon, and other leaders were present, and the proceedings, 
which extended over Wednesday and Thursday, and included 
the opening of the Club, a banquet, and a meeting of the 
Workmen’s Conservative Association, were most enthusiastic 
and successful. The two principal speakers, Lord Salisbury 
and Sir Stafford Northcote, evidently made some effort to re- 
frain from vituperation, though the former made one very nasty 
dig at Mr. Forster,and the Tory newspapers are eloquent over the 
gravity and importance of the speakers. The speeches contained 
no hint that the leaders were prepared either to force a Dissolu- 
tion or to take power, and no intelligible utterance on the repres- 
sive policy to be pursued in Ireland; but they did contain a 
very distinct adumbration of the alternative which the Tories 
intend to propose for the Land Act. This is an extension of the 
Purchase clavses so extensive that all tenants may become 
owners, the landlords being compensated with twenty or more 
years’ purchase. The Liberals, it is almost certain, are again to 
be “capped” by a scheme which even Mr. Bright pronounced 
“too large.” 








OF THE WEEK. 


——= 


Lord Salisbury, in his speech of Wednesday, traced every 
disorder in Ireland to a legislative interference with property 
in Ireland, which induced the people to hope that if they were 
violent enough, they might obtain more. He described the land- 
lords as discouraged by this policy in contending against “ an 
implacable enemy,”’—that is, apparently, the body of tenantry. 
The policy was not generous, because it gave away the property 
of other people. It was eminently un-Conservative, “ because 
it was unstable,” and “ by thinly-veiled concessions made up the 
elements of an insurrection which is encouraged by every sign 
of yielding on the part of Government.” If the Government 
had designed the disorganisation of society, they could not 
have succeeded better. Theirs was a policy of vacil- 
lation and oscillation. The Irish Land Act established 
a double ownership, “ never tried in any land before” 
—Lord Salisbury forgets the métayer system, not to 
mention India—and would have to be altered. “He was not 
one of those who believed that, after a revolutionary step, you 
could go back.” You must go forward, and bring back single 
ownership, by enabling Irish tenants to purchase their land. 
“Tam well aware that this is a great undertaking,” and “could 
wish that a mistaken policy had not condemned us to the neces- 
sity” of hurrying on peasant-proprietorship.” Order must also 
be restored, for you must go to Turkey to find a parallel for the 
condition of Ireland, which Frenchmen or Americans would 
speedily put straight. “ Repressive measures must be adopted.” 


= hint of the character of these measures was, however, 
offered. 


In his second speech to the working-men, Lord Salisbury 





began with an elaborate defence of the House of Lords, and 
declared that the House of Commons, “ of whose labours we feel 
the blessing,” was “a House freely elected, freely debating, freely 
checked by a second Assembly,” which, considering the history of 
the House before 1832, is the most amazing perversion of history 
recently published. He accused Mr. Forster of declining to 
appear as a witness before the Lords, lest he should be con- 
victed of appointing partisans as Sub-Commissioners, and then 
passed on once more to denounce at length the interference with 
property effected by the Land Act. The rights of property, he 
declared, were especially valuable to the poor and industrious. 
The tampering of Parliament with those rights kept capital out 
of Ireland, and especially the development of its water-power. 
As to foreign policy, Mr. Bright said there was “a great calm,” 
but any ship “which runs oat of its appointed course into the 
nearest harbour can find a great calm.” To “ point to a great 
calm as a proof of policy, is to elevate to the level of states- 
manship the dogmas of a small and mistaken clique of reli- 
gionists.” England must maintain her honour, and the policy 
handed down by her fathers, and the great creations due to the 
energy of her sons. The cause of outrage in Ireland was the 
success of Radicals in setting classes against each other. 


Sir Stafford Northcote’s first speech is sufficiently described 
elsewhere. It was a kind of dirge, and its monotonous melan- 
choly was unrelieved even in the second speech, in which Sir 
Stafford wept over Lord Beaconsfield, declared that Mr. Glad- 
stone had taken up the double burden of the Exchequer to 
effect nothing; compared the Government to a high-stepping 
horse “ of great promise, but of little hopes;” hinted that the 
Closure was brought forward to conceal the failure to keep 
pledges ; and finally, at great length, compared that measure 
to the Trojan horse! The only original argument we can find 
in the speech, is that Closure might be employed to shield the 
Government of the day from ‘‘ votes of censure.” As a 
vote of censure cannot be carried without a majority, and 
as a majority can stop the application of Closure, that sugges- 
tion can only be due to the low spirits in which Sir Stafford 
evidently felt it effective to indulge. The most telling pas- 
sage in his speech was one in which he ascribed the outrages 
in Ireland to the want of spirit and resolution in the Govern- 
meut; but he did not finish it by pointing out any different 
course that could be pursued. Both speeches, in fact, were 
lovg-protracted sighs over the badness of all Radicals, and 
especially of their chiefs. 





Treland was startled on Monday by a report of the release 
of Mr. Parnell. It was believed that the Government had 
abandoned the policy of Coercion ;  illuminations were 
ordered, and for some hours the excitement was extreme. 
It turned out, however, that Mr. Parnell wished to at- 
tend the funeral of his nephew, just dead in Paris, and had 
offered his parole for ten days. Mr. Forster accepted the 
offer, and the Irish leader started at once for Paris, rejecting 
all the demonstrations offered by his followers on the way. He 
declares his own treatment in prison very good, and says all the 
suspects object strongly to outrages,—a view which the Govern- 
ment would doubtless be happy to permit him to proclaim in 
a public letter. The request for a short release shows that 
Mr. Parnell no longer refuses to accept favours from a tyran- 
nical Administration, while the concession will do much to 
convince observers, especially abroad, of the extreme lenity of 
the British Government. No foreign Government would have 
granted such a favour to a leader of “ insurrection,” or allowed 
any communication with the external world. 

Great importance is attached on the Continent toa story, 
which is believed without any evidence, of a defensive and offen- 
sive secret alliance between Germany and Sweden against 
Russia. The Swedes are to assist the Germaus by sea and lands 
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and in return to regain Finland. The Russians are furious, and 
correspondents are at the pains to tell English papers that Fin- 
landers are quite content. There does not seem to be much in 
the story. The Swedes always hanker for Finland, and always 
dread Russia; and they would, no doubt, join Germany, if she 
gave them a guarantee, just as in 1856 they agreed to join 
France and England. But the King would hardly embarrass 
himself by a secret treaty before war was in direct prospect, 
and so incur needlessly the steady enmity of the only Power 
which could ever threaten to attack him by land. The Swedes 
can never quite forget their ancient military place in the world, 
but they know enough of politics not to tie their hands before 
a necessity has arisen. According to some authorities, how- 
ever, Prince Bismarck is seeking allies everywhere, and has 
encouraged the Porte to accumulate the large—almost menacing 
—corps d’armée now stationed in Tripoli. That is to invade 
Tunis, when the Swedes bombard Cronstadt,—quite a pretty 
plan. fe ee 

The Catholic clergy of the diocese of Cashel and Emly, in 
their annual conference at Tipperary on Thursday, passed three 
sets of resolutions. By the first, they emphatically denounce 
Mr. P. J. Smyth, Member for Tipperary, for his recent con- 
duct in Parliament, and call on him to resign his seat. By the 
second, they “ earnestly and sincerely deprecate” all outrages 
on person and property, and especially those upon defenceless 
animals, and pledge themselves strenuously to denounce mid- 
night raids. By the third, they declare that there can be no 
peace in Ireland while evictions continue for non-payment 
of excessive rent, and while the leaders of the Irish people 
are in prison, and consequently “demand from Government 
the immediate staying of evictions for arrears, the restoration 
of our constitutional rights, and the release of our imprisoned 
patriots.” These resolutions are signed by 115 priests and 
curates, and seem to show that the lower clergy in this part of 
Treland sympathise much more strongly with the Land League 
than the Bishops, so many of whom have warned their flocks 
against believing that good can come either out of outrage or 
out of secret societies. The division among the clergy is pos- 
sibly, in part, apparent only, as only the Bishops are quite free ; 
but it goes deeper than we remember in any recent struggle. 
Formerly, the Church acted in Ireland as a whole, or abstained 
from acting. 








Mr. Gladstone has taken the opportunity of a letter from Mr. 
Broadhurst to deny the persistent report that the Government 
intend to offer some compromise upon the question of the 
Closure. He is most explicit. After stating that “the strong 
safeguards ” provided may limit the working of the reform, 
and “ to some extent interfere with its purpose,” and noticing 
that those safeguards only increase the fears of opponents, he 
tells his questioner :—‘ We have, however, proposed that when 
the closing power is to be applied, it shall be applied by a simple 
majority ; and this proposal we shall, to the best of our ability, 
press upon the House.” No one who has marked the course of 
the controversy believes that Government will consent to any 
compromise; but clever tacticians think that the circulation of 
the rumour will induce weak-kneed Liberals to apply pressure, in 
the hope that it may succeed. This emphatic declaration will, 
perhaps, dissipate that illusion. 


A plot has been discovered to assassinate Arabi Pasha. He 
has promoted 500 officers, and certain Cireassians—six in 
number— who were omitted from his lists, with ten other officers 
in the same situation, determined to kill him, and proclaim [smail 
Khedive. The design was betrayed, and its authors arrested, 
but the agitation in Cairo is very great. M. Gabriel Charmés, 
writing from Cairo, says the Egyptian Army is still not con- 
tented with its rewards, and will be greatly increased; while all 
Europeans will gradually be dismissed, with compensations, or 
compelled to resign. The Khedive has been reduced to a nullity, 
and the Bedouins have been confirmed in all their privileges, 
especially exemption from military service. It is reported from 
other quarters that Arabi is becoming unpopular, as is natural, 
none of his promises having been as yet fulfilled. He pledged 
himself to the dismissal of the Europeans, but is afraid of 
foreign intervention, and they are all there. As the popular 
clamour increases, he will of necessity grow more arbitrary, and 
will probably do some needlessly violent and sweeping act, to 
prove his own honesty to his party. The most dangerous sign 
of all, however, in a country like Egypt, where the ruler is 
expected to rule, is the helpless incompetence of the Khedive, 
who even now could put down the officers with no serious risk, 








Prince Gortschakoff, who is eighty-thr ‘ : 
from the Russian Ministry of Pelle Aina ly Hetirea 
special honour, the nominal title of Chancellor of the — ring 
He has been succeeded as Foreign Minister by M. de a 
who is also made Vice-Chancellor of the Empire. The Pi. 
has caused much sensation in Vienna and Berlin i 
Gortschakoff, a man of great ability, though rather —— oe ‘ 
tist than a statesman, retained the dislike of Austria ied by 
the eveuts of 1856, and had become, owing to his defeats } 
Prince Bismarck in 1870 and during the Berlin nenelletiaan 
exceedingly anti-German. M. de Giers, on the other hed 
though reported to be of Jewish extraction, is German in senti- 
ment, and inclined to a policy of peace and recruitment, His 
selection is considered a sign that the Czar believes war to he 
too dangerous, and will devote himself to internal affairs 
This is probably correct, the Czar having all along pro- 
fessed this policy ; but it leaves open the question whether 
he can guide his Administration. He remains shut up in 
Gatschina, and will, it is reported, march to Moscow to his 
coronation, the police having discovered new mines under the 
railway. The danger is probably great, but the Emperor 
threatens to become a contirmed hypochondriac. 








_Prince Bismarck has recently avowed, in the clearest words, 
his reason for pressing the tobacco monopoly upon the German 
Parliament. It is precisely the reason we explained, when dis: 
cussing his defeat in the Economic Council. He holds, says the 
Provincial Correspondence, his direct organ, that the German 
Empire is fairly safe externally, but that it cannot be fully con- 
solidated until it “stands financially on its own legs,” and is 
independent of contributions from the minor States. It must 
also “improve the lot of the common people.” The Chancellor 
declares himself, therefore, as eager as ever that the monopoly 
should be established this year, for he has few remaining years, 
and the loss of one “ might involve the definitive defeat of his 
plans.” A week since, Prince Bismarck advertised publicly his 
thanks for some congratulations which he could not acknowledge 
himself, owing “ to my diminished power of writing.” The pro- 
bable duration of his own life is evidently becoming a distinct 
factor in Prince Bismarck’s calculations, and increases his im- 
patience of opposition. He will be defeated on the Tobacco Bill, 
nevertheless, by a heavy majority. 


Mr. Mundella on Tuesday made a speech on education, 
marked by a good deal of courage. He hinted that the 
100,000 teachers employed by the Department were far 
from being contented, but said that payment by results must 
be maintained, that the lot of the educators was made as 
little unhappy as might be, and that Lord Spencer had used 
none of his patronage, in order that the reorganisation of in- 
spection,—which includes the creation of a class of sub-inspectors 
who have been teachers,—might be thoroughly carried out. This 
part of his speech was evidently addressed, not to the public, 
but to the teachers, who are rapidly becoming a force in the 
State, and an unknown one. No class so numerous and power- 
ful is so little understood. My. Mundella held out no hope of a 
reduction in the education rate. He expected and approved 
more expenditure, and told his audience, who, to judge by 
newspaper comments, felt a little aghast, that whereas the 
London School Board expended 3s. for each head of the 
population, and Sheffield 2s., Massachusetts expended 15s. a 
head on education. That is nota pleasant suggestion, but if the 
State ever takes up secondary education, as Mr. Mundella 
evidently thinks it should do, it may prove a true one. The 
Department will be a very powerful agent in forcing on that 
thorough revision of the incidence of rating which must come 
some day. 


The quasi-insurrection in Barczlona has suddenly subsided. 
The factories have beea 1expened, and the shopkeepers are 
again selling their goods. ‘lhe Ministry is apparently trium- 
phant, and adheres to S. Camacho’s plans, but it is more than 
probable that the King, who is most disinclined to the use of 
force against Barcelona, which would have added thousands 
to the Republican party, and perhaps have pointed daggers 
against his own life, has succeeded in arranging a compromise. 
The duties on French goods will be reduced more slowly, and the 
English treaty be given up. The deticits will go on for the pre- 
sent, and S. Camacho, whose plans are spoiled, will quietly 
retire. The King is probably right, as far as his dynastic in- 
terests are concerned, but one more attempt to impose severe 
taxation on Spaniards has been, we suspect, defeated, in a way 
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hich will discourage many succeeding Ministers. The only 
_s ative is to reduce expenditure, and as this can be done 
os the expense either of the Bondholders or the Army, the 
0 


r will be the ultimate losers. For the present, we pre- 





rme: ‘ ° ’ 
a the Treasury will endeavour to stagger along in the old 
way: 


The Napoleonidae have almost dropped out of sight in France. 
A furious quarrel has, however, broken out among the relics of 
the Bonapartist party, of whom a few cling to Prince } apoleon 
Jerome, as obvious head of the dynasty, while the majority de- 
clare his son their chief, under the will of the late Prince 
Imperial. ‘The quarrel is really one about the Church. M. de 
Cassagnac, as spokesman of the Conservative section, declares, in 
the Petit Caporal, that Prince Victor is a pious Catholic, abhors 
the Revolution, and will accept the crown without reference to his 
father; while the organ of Prince Jerome asserts that the young 
man is devotedly filial, and will always detest and despise his 
father’s traducers. The quarrel has a trace of that brutality 
about it which has always marked the family disputes of the 
Bonapartes, and neither side produces the smallest scrap of 
evidence for the truth of its opinions. The young Prince is a 
student at Heidelberg, and considering that he is nearly twenty, 
and the only pretender in France with any chance of a popular 
vote, the skill with which his real character and opinions 
have been concealed from the world is remarkable. It is pos- 
sible that he has none; but his father is one of the ablest men 
alive, and with a character might have been a great one; while 
his mother is of the House of Savoy, and personally respected 
by the most incurable Legitimists and fanatical Republicans. 

The French Chamber is about to discuss proposals for.acceler- 
ating business. These are many, but resolve themselves into 
three, a one-hour rule limiting long speeches, a rule prohibiting 
conversation during debate, and a division of the Chamber 
into fifteen Standing Committees of experts, whose reports, it 
is thought, will guide the whole body. It is believed that all 
these proposals will be rejected,—the third, because the Executive 
dislikes the searching inquiries of the Committees; the second, 
because it is trivial; and the first, because business is not im- 
peded by too much talk. The Chamber only sits fifteen hours 
a week, and gets through all its work, and the Members are not 
addicted to much speaking. They are fettered by the French 
‘demand for condensed thought and clear expression, which in- 
duces them almost universally to write their speeches out, and 
read them from the tribune. They are spoken essays,—a fact 
a3 unfavourable to loquacity as to spontaneity. The national 
impatience, too, has influence, as is proved by the constant 
resort to the Cloture, and it is possible that the payment of 
Members may have its effect also. Salaried representatives have 
an idea—except, indeed, in Washington—that their time is not 
quite so much their own to waste in childishly delaying busi- 
ness, as if they were serving their constituents for nothing. A 
Member of the House of Commons may, on the whole, envy a 
French Deputy. The latter has time to think, read, and eat. 


The great contest in the United States over the admission of 


Chinese immigrants is not over yet. Both Senate and House 
of Representatives passed by large majorities a Bill suspending 
the admission of Chinamen for twenty years, and it was fully 
expected to become law. The Chinese Embassy, however, de- 
clared that the Bill went far beyond anything they had intended 
by the recent Treaty ; that they might be obliged to quit 
Washington; and that their Government would lay restric- 
tions on American commerce. The great employers of labour 
also remonstrated, and a feeling was expressed in the older 
States that the Government was departing too far from its old 
principle of affording shelter to all men. President Arthur, 
therefore, to the raging indignation of the majority in 


‘the Pacitic States, vetoed the Bill; and an attempt in 


the Senate to pass it over his head, under the two-thirds 
majority rule, failed. A new Bill, suspending immigra- 
tion for only ten years, is, therefore, to be introduced ; but it is 
difficult to see why the President should agree to it. If the 
old Bill was in contravention of treaties, so is this, while it 
will just as completely ruin those who employ Chinese cheap 
labour. Some compromise will, probably, be reached; but the 
action of the President shows that the country does not alto- 
gether sympathise with the excessive jealousy displayed by the 
workmen of the Pacific slope. It was thought that the feeling 
had been universal. 





The Times publishes a list of Australian properties for sale, 
which must make the mouths of many English landed pro- 
prietors water. Mr. Fitzwilliam Wentworth bonght, on Feb- 
ruary 10th, for £447,000, an estate in New South Wales, 
known as the Burrabogie, covering 335,000 acres, every acre 
of which is “available” for pasturage. It has a river frontage 
of twenty-two miles on the Murrumbidgee, which is navig- 
able part of the year, is divided into eighty-five sections, all 
wire fenced, is supplied with stations and all necessary plant, 
and is stocked with 138,889 sheep, bred with great care for 
twenty years past. The purchaser, in fact, becomes at once 
a shepherd-king, with a property which, as the colony fills, 
may sustain a great house. The Times notes also that 
in South Australia, an estate of 21,300 acres was sold, with 
8,000 sheep, for £8,000; while others, no doubt far in the interior, 
fetched only 5s. the square mile, and advises all squires sick of 
the ennui of English county life, to sell, emigrate, and make 
estates for themselves. The advice may not be bad, but suppose 
the J'imes helps to make it practical by supporting the Govern- 
ment which offers to make English land saleable. The average 
English squire may have all the energy in the world, but he 
cannot get rid of his land, unless he puts it into Consols. He is 
as much tied to the soil by the system of settlement as the old 
paupers were by their right to maintenance in their own parish 
alone. 

Sir J. C. Dalrymple Hay, the well-known Member for Wigtown, 
has published in the Tvies a formal plan for the reorganisation 
of Ireland. He would release the suspects, and grant Home- 
rule by creating four Provincial Parliaments, each with the 
powers of the Legislature of the Isle of Man, the control of 
customs and Imperial business being vested in the Secretary of 
State. He wouldat the same time sweep away “‘ the Castle” en bloc, 
suspend trial by jury, try every suspect by a Special Commission 
of the ablest Judges, and direct the General Commanding-in-Chief 
to enforce the law,—we presume, by military means. We wonder 
how long Sir John Hay supposes his local Parliaments, with 
their nearly unrestricted authority, would stand that? The 
notion of Provincial Councils with extensive powers is not new, 
but as a substitute for Home-rule, it is open to this serious 
objection, that it in no degree gratifies the Irish desire for 
nationalism. The root of the Home-rule feeling is the desire 
for distinction, for separate visibility, which possesses every 
Irishman like a passion. ‘he Irish want Ireland to be something 
in the world, even more than they want her to be self-governed. 
The desire is perfectly natural, and if Ireland were only five 
hundred miles off, would have the sympathy of every English- 
man. Unhappily, the island is not twenty miles from the 
Scotch coast, and the Irish conscript army of 150,000 men 
would be a permanent danger. 


It would be an odd freak of destiny if the opening of the 
Suez Canal were seriously to affect the fortunes of Canada, yet 
that is not impossible. The shippers of wheat from India appear 
to have completely surmounted the old transport difficulties, 
and the value of the export last year exceeded £7,000,000, while 
more than a million’s worth was shipped during the past month. 
It is quite possible, therefore, that India may carry off a large 
share of the wheat trade from the United States, as the 
States carried it off from Russia, and so stop the rapid 
extension of cultivation in Manitoba. With light rail- 
ways in the Punjab, the supply of good wheat for export 
might be raised to more than 10,000,000 quarters, at a price 
with which, in a good year, Americans cannot compete. The 
single difficulty with which growers in Northern India now 
have to contend is the slow, and therefore expensive, method 
of collection by country carts and river boats. Grant even a 
slight improvement in internal transit, and England would be 
fed from India,—an enormous addition to the importance of the 
Suez Canal. 


The cities are beginning to wake up to the future of elec- 
tricity. Manchester, through her deputy town-clerk, has 
asked the Board of Trade to secure to the municipality a 
monopoly of the right of supply; and the Board, aware of a 
general wish, has published its reply. The official Bill, which is 
to be referred to a strong Committee, and which, of course, can- 
not pass until the Parnellites please, is intended to guard the 
rights of Municipalities, who will only have the preference, if 
they apply for a five years’ right of lighting. 


Consols were on Friday 1013 to 1013. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 


LORD SALISBURY’S DELIVERANCE. 


* ROPUTTY, proputty, proputty; that’s what I hears ’un 
say,” said the Northern Farmer, as he listened to the 

beat of his pony’s hoofs; and that is what Lord Salisbury 

hears, as he listens to the rhythm of the movement of the age. 

The Tory leader has very often seemed in his speeches to be 

over-careful for the “ rights of property,” but at Liverpool, on 

Wednesday and Thursday, he talked of them as if they con- 

tained some mystical and almost sacred secret of statesman- 

ship,—as if Property were the Ark, and Mr, Gladstone 

Uzzah. There are statesmen who speak of “ Order” as if it 

were divine, and others who bestow on “ Freedom” something 

akin to worship ; but Lord Salisbury supersedes both, in favour 

of his more sordid idol. His explanation on Wednesday of 

all that had occurred in Ireland, was that the Liberal 
Government had “legislated in a sense hostile to the rights 
of property,” and thence had arisen that “social revolution” 

of which the Premier spoke, and which, said Lord Salisbury, 
with strangely suggestive and most genuine narrowness, ‘ is, 

I suppose, generally a revolution against the laws of property.” 

One wonders if he thinks the greatest social revolution which 
ever occurred, the overthrow of Paganism by Christianity, 
was impelled by hatred for existing property laws. Because 

the Government and Parliament had suddenly, “ for the first 
time, transferred to one set of men the property belonging to 
another ”—did Lord Salisbury never hear of Elizabeth, 
Cromwell, or William III.?—therefore a social revolution 
had burst out, and the Irish, taught by the Liberal 
Minister that no bribe was final, were tempted to further 
outrage, in the hope of something more. So completely does 
this explanation satisfy Lord Salisbury, that he offered no 
other, that he asserted improvement in Ireland to be impos- 
sible, until the hope of obtaining more had been put down, 
and avowed that to protect property he would even “ hurry 
on” a vaster revolution,—that transfer of all land-ownership 
from landlords to tenants which he obviously wishes to pro- 
pose, and of which we have spoken elsewhere. There may, 
he thinks, be a remedy in peasant-proprietorship, not because 
that makes contented citizens, or enlightened citizens, or 
good citizens, but because in that is involved the crea- 
tion of a physical power adequate to defend property. 
Without righteousness shall no State live, say the Divines ; 
but Lord Salisbury, if he postulates the righteousness, 
postulates also, as an equal datum, property. Were pro- 
perty but secure in Ireland, say as secure as property was 
when the Roman Empire perished, then the State also would 
be secure. So convinced is the Tory chief of this truth, that on 
Thursday he actually applied it to explain the absence of manu- 
facturing capital in Ireland, and ignoring the want of coal, the 
social disorganisation, and the character of the people, declared 
that this want was solely produced by Parliament’s ‘“ incessant 
tampering with those rights of property,’ that “ sanctity,” 
indeed, of property, “on which the whole of our civic in- 
stitutions rest.” ‘Depend upon it, that in all classes of 
society, if we desire prosperity and progress, if we desire the 
promotion of civilisation, if we desire the maintenance of tran- 
quillity and peace, if we desire the existence of all conditions 
that are the most opposite to those which Ireland displays at 
the present moment, we should support, and earnestly support, 
those who contend for the rights of property.” And by rights 
of property the speaker means landed property, and landed 
property in absolute ownership, for Parliament has interfered 
with no other rights, has not even discussed manufac- 
turers’ dividends, and has, as Lord Salisbury acknow- 
ledges, increased even to a questionable degree the pro- 
perty of all tenants. It is in that limited sense that 
the idea of property possesses the speaker, till, though 
righteously indignant at the outrages, he only speaks of them 
after he has exhausted the property question, and till we are 
almost forced to believe that the defence of Imperialism, into 
which he shortly broke, was founded on the same thought,— 

that the Empire was an estate, and must be held, like an 
estate, sacred against all men. He speaks of England’s duties, 
indeed, and we do not doubt that he acknowledges them ; but 
his heart goes out most freely, and his words acquire their 
deepest glow, when he describes the extent of the Empire, the 
-vastness of its Colonies, the number of its subjects, and calls 
upon his hearers to defend the “ great creations due to the 
energy of England’s sons.” <‘‘ Look at these fields,” he seems 
to say, “these houses, these endless tenants,—are not these 





well worth sacrifices to maintain ¢” “ My father.” 
Northern Farmer, “run up to the farm, an’ I runs “ 

mill, and I'll run up to the brig.” And in these wale! the 
not Lord Salisbury’s theory of statesmanship, at least his” . 
count of its great motive. tins 

It is as difficult to argue with a man possessed wi ; 

like this, and trying everything by it, - it is . herp. 
man who has a grievance against the Judges, or who belie : 
that the secret of all the politics of the world is a See 
plot, or who explains all English history by the descent of “wa 
people from the Ten Tribes; but Lord Salisbury leaves A 
little else to discuss. There would be nothing gained by 
showing that Mr. Forster did not refuse to appear before the 
House of Lords because he was afraid lest the cross-examination 
would reveal his partisan motive in selecting Land Commis. 
sioners. No one but Lord Salisbury would have made the 
insinuation, and he probably only made it to avenge himself 
for the fierce restraint he put upon himself about Mr. Glad. 
stone, whom he only described as an “ eminent empiric,” and 
only accused of securing a “scratch majority” by « means he 
would not characterise.” What of enlightenment has his 
speech contributed to the country in the difficulties of the 
hour? He is willing, apparently, to help to put down out. 
rage, provided it be by repressive means, but he has no plan 
for putting it down to propose. He has no remedy for the 
paralysis of Parliament, except to denounce the Closure as g 
** muzzling of the House of Commons.” He has nothing to 
say of foreign policy, except that anybody can get into smooth 
water who steers for it, out of his course, and so neglects his 
duty and his owners. He denounces the “ caucus” as some- 
thing monstrous, but helps to establish a Tory caucus in 
Liverpool ; and detesting the new control exercised by con- 
stituencies, only says that as they are closer to their members, 
they influence them more. Even on the great subject of 
his thoughts—the turning-out of the Ministry—he gives 
us no clear assurance. Is he ready to take power, if the 
people will give it, or not? The proposal to “hurry on” 
peasant proprietorship, looks as if he was; and the Times de- 
clares, in its loudest tones, that through the Liverpool meet- 
ing, ‘the Opposition has recovered its ground in the State as 
a party, with reasonable hopes of succeeding at no distant day 
to power; ” but we can find no scintilla of evidence that Lord 
Salisbury is prepared with plans, and a programme, and a 
Dissolution. He is a little more moderate in his tone, despite 
his venomous attack on Mr. Forster, and he is a little less rash 
about foreign and Colonial policy ; and he hints that if Dissolu- 
tion comes, the scratch majority may disappear; but he gives 
no other sign of expecting soon to take office, and had he ex- 
pected it, would hardly have delivered that long academical 
essay on the rights of the House of Commons being only per- 
fect when the Members were checked by the House of Lords, 
and when they were free of caucus dictation. As the House 
of Lords is no check when great proposals are made, but only 
dams up the stream to make it fuller, and as the caucuses cer- 
tainly do not “ dictate” votes like the old boroughmongers, 
that contribution to constitutional history is not valuable ; and 
what else is there? Nothing but the proposal to make Irish 
tenants owners—a great proposal, but only hinted, not put for- 
ward as a pledge—and a repetition in a dozen different forms of 
the great dogma that property is sacrosanct. While that grand 
principle is maintained, all is safe, for all may be restored. As 
no Liberal denies the dogma, but only adds that property must 
be rightful, nothing to guide the Government or the people can 
be gained from speeches which were evidently intended to make 
a new impression, and which in many passages are models of 
rhetorical skill,—if, indeed, that be rhetorical skill which has 
every effect upon the reader, except persuasion. 





SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE AT THE LIVERPOOL 
BANQUET. 


“ TP HAVE felt it my duty to say these words to you,” said 

Sir Stafford Northcote, at the close of his speech at Liver- 
pool on Wednesday ; and he added, “ You will hear much more 
of the same kind from others.” The meagre reports of the 
subsequent speeches of Lord Sandon and Sir R. Cross, to whom 
Sir Stafford was presumably referring, do not enable us to 
judge how far his gloomy prediction was realised. Among 
the many nerveless and platitudinous discourses to which he 
has treated his party since he became their leader, a prominent 
place must be assigned to his speech of Wednesday night. 
The circumstances, as he explained at the outset, were such as 
to preclude him from “ talking with a light heart upon any of 
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olitical questions of the day.” Until lately, he had 
thought that “ every Englishmen had agreed to regard 
those great fundamental elements of our Constitu- 
tion, those great supports of English | greatness, the religious 
feelings and loyal feelings of the nation; and that “ among 
Englishmen there would be at least a regard for the protection 
of life and property, and a united determination to resist the 
preaking-up of the Empire. Hitherto, moreover, “ weshould have 
had no difficulty in showing that the Houses of Parliament were 
the constitutional bulwarks of the country,” and that in the 
maintenance of their independence “ our real road to safety 
was to be discovered.” But the good old times in which these 
assumptions could be safely made have altogether gone by. 
We have fallen on evil days, days when the House of Lords, 
sf it is kind enough “ to enter upon an inquiry as to legislation 
to which it has been a party,” is not “ thanked,” as it should 
be, but “ rated severely ;” while the House of Commons, if it 


the Pp 
al ways 
as sacred 


’ 
yentures to oppose the Prime Minister, is chided, interfered 


with, and gagged. Nor are these the only signs which Sir S. 
Northcote discerns of the prevailing political demoralisation. 
The Government “are beginning to show the failure of 
ower which we for some years expected they would in 
time develope, but hardly expected to see so soon.” Their 
supporters follow servilely the “ tyrannical bidding” of 
Mr. Gladstone, whose strength is derived from that “ un- 
wholesome and dangerous institution,” the caucus. How, 
then, are the Conservatives to arm themselves and defend 
the country against this sea of troubles? They are 
to study the history of the French Revolution, and remem- 
bering that the “same necessity” may fall upon them as 
* fell upon the propertied class of France,” to organise them- 
selves into Clubs, and take measures for ‘* concerted political 
action.” Of course, it was not necessary for Sir 8S. North- 
cote to explain to an intelligent Liverpool audience that there 
is all the difference in the world between the “ mischievous 
activity ” of a Liberal caucus, an “ unwholesome and dangerous 
institution ” with an American nickname, and the * concerted 
political action’ of a Conservative Club. After a good deal 
more of this kind of thing, Sir Stafford at last, much, as 
we should imagine, to the relief of his hearers, descended 
into the region of practical politics, and began to deal 
with the Irish question. But any hopes which they 
may have formed that at length they were to be treated 
to something definite and decided, were doomed to speedy 
disappointment. It was their duty, they were told, to strengthen 
the hands of the Government; but it was not their duty to 
attempt to “ hush up its difficulties.” Agrarian outrages had 
increased to such an extent, that “they must insist upon this 
state of things being probed to the bottom.” “The most 
necessary of all measures that can be taken are those that will 
secure life, property, peace, and order in Ireland.” “ The time 
has come when it is absolutely necessary that the Government 
should make up their minds and act.” And the Opposition ? 
Their course, as chalked out by their leader, is no less simple 
and intelligible. On the one hand, they are to give the Govern- 
ment “cordial support,” when it is acting “ with firmness, with 
vigour, and with intelligence ;” and on the other hand, “ they 
are not to be blindly led or silenced by anything like the 
intimidations of a single, imperious will.” 
The incapacity of Sir Stafford Northcote for the Tory 
leadership, upon which we dwelt last week, could hardly be 
better illustrated than by the tone and substance of this 
speech. Addressing the local leaders of his party in the pre- 
mier Conservative constituency of the country, at an excep- 
tionally critical moment in the fortunes of his opponents, he 
could hardly have been provided with a more favourable 
Opportunity for striking a decided blow, and leaving a lasting 
impression, The fact that he was preceded by Lord Salisbury 
was, especially when we remember the character of Lord 
Salisbury’s harangue, not a drawback, but an additional ad- 
vantage. For Lord Salisbury at all times represents and 
appeals to only one stratum of Conservative opinion and Con- 
servative sentiment, and is never less effective than when he is 
brought into contact with the sober, old-fashioned, middle- 
class Toryism which may be assumed to have been predomi- 
nant in the Liverpool Philharmonic Hall on Wednesday night. 
No doubt, the late Lord Beaconsfield, by inventing the Con- 
servative working-man and engrafting Jingoism upon the Conser- 
vative creed, reduced the relative importance of this particular 
element in his party, and it no longer determines, as it used 
to do, the direction of Conservative policy. But it is still, 
throughout the country generally, and more especially in the 
older towns, sufficiently powerful, both in point of numbers 


and in point of influence, to render anything like a want of 
sympathy on the part of the Tory leaders, with its peculiar 
temperament and views, of the worst omen to the party as a 
whole. So long as Lord Derby remained in the Conservative 
ranks, he was, on most points, its representative and spokes- 
man ; and Sir Stafford Northcote might have been expected, 
both from his training and the natural bent of his political 
instincts, to succeed to the position. But we have only to 
imagine the kind of speech which Lord Derby, had he still 
been one of the Opposition leaders, would have made at Liver- 
pool on Wednesday, to realise the extent of the gap which 
his defection has created, and the almost ludicrous unfit- 
ness of Sir S. Northcote to take his place. It is‘no 
exaggeration to say that a speech from Lord Derby, with 
its cold, but pitiless dissection of the Irish policy of the 
Government, its rigid under-statement of facts, its scrupul- 
ous avoidance of grandiose platitudes, and its carefully 
calculated appeals to the limited, but definite and in- 
telligible, political ideal which the businesslike and order- 
loving Englishman has, consciously or unconsciously, always 
before his eyes, would at such a time not only have 
been infinitely more effective than Lord Salisbary’s rapid 
onslaught, but would have done more than anything else to 
maintain the Conservative supremacy in Liverpool, and to pro- 
mote Conservative reaction elsewhere. Fortunately for the 
Government and the Liberal party, it is against Sir 8. North- 
cote, and not against Lord Derby, that we have at present to 
contend; and in the two columns of Sir Stafford’s speech 
there is not a sentence which we can imagine rousing the 
feelings, or swaying the judgment, or changing the con- 
victions of any decently hard-headed and well-informed 
Englishman. The unique magnificence of our Constitution, 
and its “ bulwarks,” the two Houses, the imperiousness of 
Mr. Gladstone's will, the manifold iniquities of the Caucus, 
and the ghastly warnings which are strewn over the pages of 
French history,—surely these and the like are topics which 
Sir S. Northcote might with advantage leave to the * debating 
societies” which, as he says, “ pervade the country,” and 
which he believes “embrace quite as largely the Conserva- 
tive element as the Radical and destructive element.” 
And when, after occupying nearly two-thirds of his 
speech with these familiar trivialities, he comes to deal 
with the really urgent problem of the hour, we feel that, for 
all the light he throws upon it, he might as well have left it 
altogether untouched. Outrages, he tells us, have increased 
but he does not even hazard a conjecture as to the cause. Life 
and property must be protected; but he makes no suggestion 
as to the defensive measures which he would recommend. 
Ireland is “in need of well-administered and justly-adminis- 
tered laws;” but whether the need is to be supplied by a 
change of laws, or a change in the mode of administering 
them, or both, we are left completely ignorant. We can hardly 
fancy that Liverpool Conservatism finds rhetorical saw-dust of 
this kind either appetising or nutritious. 








PRINCE GORTSCHAKOFF’S SUCCESSES. 


HE Times has taken advantage of the retirement of Prince 
Gortschakoff, to preach once more the old doctrine that 

only a despotism succeeds in diplomacy. A Constitutional 
Government, it intimates, cannot keep up a consistent foreign 
policy. No foreign State will seek its alliance, for it may alter its 
purposes at any moment ; while a despotism, with no Parliament 
to consult and no people to demur, can maintain a persistent 
course for generations. The Constitutional Government, with 
all its successes, can never advance, because its force is wasted 
by popular impatience ; the despotism, with all its defeats, 
advances, because every step is in the same direction. That 
doctrine has been preached for centuries, and is one of the 
stock arguments against Parliamentary Government ; and yet it 
may be doubted if it has any foundation, and certainly the 
foundation is too weak for the superstructure. Occasionally, when 
the despot is a man of ability and hisown Minister, it may be true, 
but, except occasionally, the policy of a despotism fluctuates 
even more than that of a Constitutional country. A monarch 
is as subject to “influence,” argument, and change of opinion 
as a Parliament—which is often as persistent as ours has been 
about the route to India—and the caprices of a mistress are 
more various than the caprices of amob. No electoral body 
could have made a worse blunder in diplomacy than 
Louis XIV. did when he acknowledged the Pretender, thus 
undoing all his own efforts, efforts nearly successful, to induce 





England to abandon Continental politics; and no Foreign 
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Minister under a Constitution would have made Madame de 
Pompadour’s mistake in joining Maria Theresa to crush 
Frederick the Great. The diplomacy of George III., while he 
was master, failed at all points ; while Castlereagh, with “ his 
eye always on Parliament,’ as Prince Metternich writes, 
foiled Metternich, who had nobody to consult but the Emperor 
Francis. Prince Bismarck, the most successful diplomatist of 
our age, nearly lost the whole fruit of the Seven Weeks’ War, 
as he publicly confessed, because his King had set his fancy 
on Bohemia, and owes all his recent success in diplomacy to 
the determined support of the people, who have adhered to 
him more decisively than his Sovereign. Even in Russia, a 
true despotism, a change in the Sovereign often changes the 
very essence of the Empire’s foreign policy—take as a crucial 
instance the accession of Paul, which saved Frederick the Great, 
and altered the course of European history—and a much smaller 
change has often produced the most serious results. It 
is, we believe, accurately known, for example, that at the close 
of the recent Turkish War, Prince Gortschakoff determined to 
enter Constantinople, and that the change of policy which 
prevented that immense act was due to the representations of 
Count Schouvaloff, and his personal weight with Alex- 
ander II. His representations baflled the Russian Chancellor 
more than the representations of Radicals ever bafHled Lord 
Palmerston. The war itself, says the Grenzboten—no insignifi- 
cant authority—was due to the Princess Dolgorouky ; while we all 
know that the most cherished designs of Russia were shattered 
together with Alexander II. by a boy and an Orsini shell. If 
Prince Gortschakoff would speak out, he would tell us, we be- 
lieve, that the difficulty of diplomacy under a despotism is the 
fickleness of the Court ; that there is nothing, not even popular 
power, to sustain the Foreign Minister against his master’s weak- 
nesses, fancies, and fears. Secrecy the despotism secures, but 
not persistence. But then, hints the 7imes, the despotism may 
find alliances. Where are the allies of Russia? Germany has 
Austria, if not Italy also; but the only ally of Russia whom 
any Russian depends on is the petty Bulgarian State, and that 
is not dependable. If the test of diplomacy is great alliances, 
Russian diplomacy since 1856 has singularly failed. 

We very much doubt if, when the whole truth is known, 
Prince Gortschakoff will stand out as a grand figure in 
the European history of the half-century, though he must 
be a conspicuous one. He may, for it is quite pos- 
sible, amid a secret history like that of the Russian 
Court, that he was very frequently over-ridden, and that 
his plans in themselves were always admirable; but judg- 
ing by known events, he did not very often succeed. The 
enormous influence of Russia in Central Europe before the 
Crimean War was not due to him, but to his master, Nicholas, 
who believed it his mission to repress revolution everywhere ; 
acted steadily on his belief, and had therefore a persistent 
policy, which gave him adherents in every country and every 
Court. The Princelings in Germany became his agents, and 
even in England men scarcely old can remember when the 
whole Conservative party regarded Russia with a certain 
complacency, as the one Conservative State ready to do battle 
for its ideas. Prince Gortschakoff may have applied that 
policy adroitly, mastering the character and situation of many 
individuals, and writing notes of just the requisite severity ; 
but he certainly did not initiate it, and after the death of 
Nicholas he abandoned its central idea. Russia under him 
ceased to be the great buttress of order and privilege, without 
assuming any more friendly attitude towards either Constitu- 
tionalism or the Revolution. He acted boldly in Poland in 
1863, because he had behind him for the first time the aroused 
patriotism of the people, who at the moment were ready to 
fight all Europe in defence of Holy Russia—because, in 
fact, he became an exponent of the popular will—but he 
was from 1866 to 1871 completely outwitted by Prince 
Bismarck. The unification of Germany is the greatest blow 
Russian foreign policy ever sustained, and it was, in part at 
least, due to the impolitic resentment which Prince Gortschakoff 
nourished against Austria, for her “ magnificent ingratitude ” 
in the Crimean War. Since then his career has contained at least 
as many blunders as successes, most of them due to a foolish 
wish to wipe out the recollection of diplomatic defeats at Paris. 
It was a blunder to tear up the Treaty of Paris in that osten- 
tatious manner, and so affront all Western Europe, to gain an ad- 
vantage for which, after all, he was not prepared to fight. The 
hesitation visible before Constantinople was not Prince Gort- 
schakoff’s fault, but his angry isolation at Berlin was; and he 
might have secured much more hearty support from France, 
particularly about Bosnia, which he surrendered to Austria too 





grudgingly to gain even thanks. Then, titi ceils 
unwise than the despotic way in which that bit yo ty 
was extorted from Roumania, at the cost of makin ia 
spirited little State, which had just spent 20,000 we ri 
Russia, angrily, perhaps permanently, hostile and suspicious: : 
Roumania wanted to be a dependent ally, and was j 

sulted. Prince Gortschakoff managed that affair himself 
and his arbitrariness irritated all Europe. In his very 
latest negotiation, that about Kuldja, the Russian Chancello 
completely overreached himself, and won the Ambassador i 
the price of losing the Chinese Government, which, at last 
was driven to repudiate its own Agent, and menace Mee with 
death. The Times speaks of the “ advance” of Russia under 
the Presidency of Prince Gortschakoff, but what kind of an 
advance has it been? The Empire has acquired a pro- 
vince or two in Asia, costing more in men and money 
than they yield, but in Europe she has definitely lost 
ground, Her old ascendancy over the Scandinavian States 
has disappeared, for they can now play off Germany against 
her, and it has not been replaced by any new form of amity. 
Her hold over Germany has been exchanged for an active 
popular hostility, which may yet produce the most disastrous 
results. She has no dependent ally in Central Europe, and 
her alliance with France appears to be more distant than ever, 
She has arranged no modus vivendi with Austria, and in the 
Balkans has distinctly less influence than she had. The South 
Slavonians see a road to freedom for themselves, and have no 
wish to “be lost in the great Russian morass.” Turkey, it 
is true, is weaker, but that only increases the readiness of 
Europe to interfere in Turkey’s affairs, and the weakness 
is more than compensated by the new strength and in- 
dependence of the South Slavonians. Even in Asia, it 
may be doubted whether the roused suspiciousness and 
reviving energy of the Chinese Government have not weakened 
the prestige of Russia more than it has been strengthened by 
her much-talked-of ‘ advance.” We say nothing of the internal 
condition of Russia, but confine ourselves to the evidence 
that her “ persistent” policy, with its freedom from Parlia- 
mentary and popular control, has advanced her less than the 
“irregular,” ‘fluctuating,’ and weak diplomacy of Great 
Britain has advanced this country, by terminating within the 
Gortschakoff period the old hostility of France and the long 
jealousy of America, and spreading everywhere the belief that 
Great Britain has no sinister ends either to seek or to conceal ; 
while she has, as all Continental writers avow, a “ persistent ” 
policy of her own, with which it is most dangerous to meddle. 





THE TORY ALTERNATIVE FOR THE LAND ACT. 


F the signs abroad be not deceptive, Mr. Parnell has edu- 
cated the Tories to some purpose. It is very difficult to 
believe that the leaders of that party intend to propose the 
total extinction of landlordism in Ireland ; but if they do not, 
their constantly repeated hints have very little meaning. As 
we understand Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s proposal for a Land 
Bank, and Mr. Smith’s resolution for the extension of the 
Purchase Clauses of the Land Act, and Lord Salisbury’s ad- 
missions at Liverpool that “a revolution having occurred, it 
must be accepted as a point of departure,” and that, deeply as 
he regrets it, the development of peasant-proprietorship must 
be “hurried on,” and the suggestion of many Tory writers 
that the State should advance the whole purchase-money of 
Irish holdings, the Tory leaders intend to advocate a scheme 
which, as they think, will terminate “ double ownership,” will 
interest the numerical majority in the safety of landed property, 
and will incidentally secure to its authors the unbroken strength 
of the Irish vote. They shrink as yet from details, though, 
we suppose, details will be contained in Mr. Smith’s forth- 
coming speech on the first Monday in May; but they admit 
that they wish to cover the whole ground of the Land Act, 
and abolish “ double property,” and must, therefore, intend to 
make the tenants, or enable the tenants to make them- 
selves, actual proprietors throughout Ireland. As, further, 
they are certain to compensate proprietors, and as Lord Salis- 
bury acknowledges a certain large risk, they must intend that 
the State should advance the whole money, on the security 
of the whole body of holdings,—that is, should occupy, 
for a certain space of time, which could not be less than 
forty years, the landlords’ place. The Treasury is to take the 


risk of a loan to purchase Ireland, on the security of its hold- 
ings. They must mean this, if they really propose, as we 
interpret their sayings, to extinguish double proprietorship, for 
although other security than the land, in the shape of a special 
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a 
tax on Ireland, has often been talked of, that is, as we shall 
show, practically a dream. Not to speak of the outrageous 
injustice of taxing everybody for the benefit of a class, even 
if the “ class” includes all rural tenants and landlords, the 
gum required would be too large to be raised by extra taxation 
in so small and poor a country. It would amount on the very 
lowest computation to an additional levy of six pounds per annum 
from every household in Ireland, in addition to existing taxes, 
and either would not be paid, or would involve a crushing of 
the people which would reproduce all existing evils in a worse 
form. The money must come from the tenants, either in 
rates equal to the judicial rent, but more imperiously levied ; 
or ina quit-rent payable to the single and supreme landlord, 
the State. Of course, when the scheme comes to be formu- 
lated, it may prove indefinitely smaller than this ; but if it does, 
it will not fulfil the conditions claimed for it, viz., that it will 
compensate the landlords, abolish double proprietorship, and 
restore the sanctity of property, by interesting the bulk of the 
agricultural population in its defence. If it is small, it will 
be meaningless ; if it is large, it must in essence be what we 
have described. 

We are not, of course, about to discuss in detail a plan 
which is not yet formulated, which may be found too wide for 
the party, and which the leaders may abandon, or whittle away 
into a mere improvement of a detail of the Land Act. But 
that some such proposal, however inchoate as yet, is passing 
through the minds of the Tory chiefs, as the only one by 
which they could maintain their own ideas of property, yet 
terminate the agrarian contest, and secure the whole Irish 
vote, is unmistakable ; and if it is passing, we have two pre- 
liminary remarks to make. One, of little importance perhaps, 
is that there must be an end of the Tory imputation against 
Liberals of being Revolutionary. The Tories themselves will have 
proposed a Revolution more wide-spread than any ever effected 
in any State in modern times, and more directly opposed to 
every principle that the party proposing it have ever pro- 
fessed. If the Tories have a fixed idea, it is that landlordism is 
much more than a question of property; that it is the soundest, 
indeed, the only sound form of social organisation, and ought, 
when possible, to be protected by the whole force of the State. 
They are proposing, if this is their scheme, to sweep it away 
utterly, to remove, painlessly, no doubt, but to remove, the 
whole class to which, as they declare, a country must look for 
all social, civilising influences. They, to whom a peasant de- 
mocracy is a béte notre, an evil system of society, will be estab- 
lishing one in its most complete and universal form. It is 
open to Liberals to say that wealth, culture, and pedigree will 
have their influence, their great, perhaps excessive influence, in 
a peasant democracy, as they still have in many countries of 
Europe—for example, Germany ; but it is not open to Con- 
servatives, who have maintained, for a century at least, that 
these influences should never be divorced from the possession 
of the soil. They may say they will not be divorced, but they 
must know that, the scheme being granted, they are using 
meaningless words. They may talk of permissive plans, but 
they know perfectly well that if Irish tenants accept such a 
scheme at all—which is doubtful—they would accept it in 
a mass and eagerly; and that the landlord who refused 
to agree to it would get no rent,—would, perhaps, out of 
Ulster find it impossible to live in Ireland. It isa vast scheme 
of expropriation they contemplate, if their hints are not 
meaningless, and expropriation directed against the class 
which throughout their history as Conservatives they have 
declared to be the one most essential to the prosperity of 
Ireland and the safety of the kingdom. Even now, this very 
week, they declare at Liverpool that without the landlords the 
British have no foothold in Ireland, and yet they prepare, 
gently and amiably, to bow all landlords out ! 

_ The other remark we have to make is that the pecuniary 
risk to the State involved in any such proposal likely to be 
efficacious must be of the largest kind. The Conservatives 
will not offer the landlords less than twenty years’ purchase 
of the judicial rent—the only possible basis of calculation, as 
the alternative, the existing rent, would make the scheme enrich 
the bad landlord, and impoverish the good one—and at that 
rate, the amount to be risked would be at least equal to the 
French indemnity of £200,000,000. We are quite aware 
that large differences of opinion exist as to what propor- 
tion of Irish rental is strictly agricultural, but the 
Statist, which warmly advocates this plan, or one akin to it, 
after a series of calculations, fixed £150,000,000 as the irre- 
ducible minimum ; and we all know that the State, in buying 
anything, never touches that line. Mr. Bright, no bad 





authority, intimated that the amount required might reach 
£300,000,000 ; but even at the figure we assume, the addi- 
tional outlay in interest to be risked will be £6,500,000 a 
year, for which the sole security will be the willingness of 
Irish tenants to pay the judicial rent. How much is that 
security worth? The Tories say that it is worth nothing 
at all, for that the rent having once been reduced by 
the Legislature as a consequence of agitation, the peasants 
will seek incessant reductions until they have arrived at 
prairie value ; and, undoubtedly, the Tories are thus far right, 
that whatever reluctance there is to pay rent to individuals 
will be greatly increased when the creditor is the State, and 
when agitators will be able to say that Secession would extin- 
guish the whole debt. Few men feel the obligation to the 
State which they feel to private creditors, and among those 
few, Irishmen certainly cannot be reckoned. The whole force 
of the Irish representation would be directed to insist on re- 
missions, and every political demand would be enforced by a 
No-rent manifesto. It is true, the State is impersonal and 
very strong; but no Government—certainly no Parliamentary 
Government—could evict a nation, even if its rulers were 
willing to make the effort, rather than put on more taxes, 
which, in a country like Britain, they certainly would not be. 
No claim of the Treasury could live against a population in 
despair. The losses might be gradual, part of the rent being 
paid in good years ; but they would be constant, and with the 
immense expenditure of collection provided for, very little of 
the great sum would ever reach the Treasury. The English 
people, who must guarantee the landlords’ bonds, would, in 
fact, risk a sixpenny income-tax for the sake of turning Irish 
tenants into freeholders, before they know that those tenants 
accept the political system which it is one great object of all 
these huge sacrifices to preserve. We are not, be it 
understood, just now opposing the plan, or even dis- 
cussing the plan, but only trying to warn our readers 
of the immense magnitude which, if proposed at all as an 
efficacious alternative scheme to the Land Act, it must assume. 
They are competent for themselves to compare it with Mr. 
Gladstone’s proposal, which demands of the tenant the same 
annual payment, and offers him nearly the same advantages, 
but involves the State in no embarrassment, and leaves the 
hierarchical order of society untouched. They may be 
attracted or repelled by the alternative, but, at least, they will 
make no further mistake as to which of the two proposals is 
the Revolutionary one. 


EGYPT.—A SUGGESTION. 


E cannot resist an impression that Europe, and more 
especially England, may very shortly agree to a grand 
mistakein Egypt. The Stock-Exchange speculators are obviously 
quite comfortable about that country, and are driving up its 
Stocks to preposterous figures; but to men without that in- 
terest in the optimistic view, all recent intelligence reads pre- 
monitory of a grand disaster. It is admitted on ail hands that 
the only authority now vigorous in Cairo is that of Arabi Pasha, 
and Arabi Pasha confesses in every decree that his authority is 
not real, but rests upon the corruption of the Army. It is not 
that he is loved, but that he bribes. He has made all the 
Colonels who follow him Generals, has promoted 500 officers, 
—that is, we imagine, every man of his own following not a 
subaltern and actually with the troops. Even this expenditure 
is not sufficient, as the officers demand more men, and as the 
hosts of superior officers out of employ, said to number many 
hundreds near Cairo alone, threaten, if their interests are so 
utterly neglected, to make a party for themselves, and upset 
Arabi. One group of these oflicers, the Circassians, whom 
Cherif Pasha patronised, seeing that the reyime of the sword 
has been established, endeavoured last week, with characteristic 
audacity, to turn it to their own advantage. They laid a plot for 
Arabi’s assassination, intending, of course, to name his successor ; 
and though he can hardly desire to increase the number of his 
adversaries, he hasfound it necessary to try twenty-four conspira- 
tors for their lives. The plot was evidently extensive, and unless 
Arabi can give himself some legal foothold, say, by proclaiming 
himself Khedive, or can thoroughly conciliate the Army by a 
large increase of pay, reaching down to the men, plots will be 
incessant, and Arabi will one day be killed by some adventurer, 
His death would undoubtedly be followed either by anarchy, 
the regiments, whose discipline is already relaxed, fighting 
among themselves; by the proclamation of Ismail, which would 
be a defiance to Europe; or by the rise of some fresh military 
leader, who must grant new privileges and further donatives 
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to the troops, and must gratify still further their dislike of 
the Europeans. Arabi’s success has made of the government 
of Egypt an attainable prize, and as he is neither a great 
captain, nor a necessary man, nor possessed of any charm of 
pedigree, every colonel is a potential candidate, and diligently 
endeavours to obtain influence with the only substantive power, 
the confraternity of Arab officers. 

The Six Powers evidently expect that anarchy will result, 
and are prepared, we fear, not only to intervene, but to 
intervene through the medium of Turkish troops, who 
will restore Tewfik to independence, and rebuild with 
his authority that of the Sultan. The Powers are so 
jealous of each other that they can find no other military 
force, they think they can manage the Sultan and compel him 
to observe engagements, and they desire for the present not to 
run the risks which might accompany a declaration of Egyptian 
independence. They wish, too, in all probability, to check 
the effusion of blood, and believe, possibly with justice, that 
the Egyptian soldiery would not fire upon the soldiers of the 
Khalif. They therefore, it is stated, agree to act through the 
Sultan, who, for his part, is delighted ; who is sure of Tewfik 
—a good, but very weak Mussulman, horribly afraid of 
the Army, and of Ismail, and of the European Powers— 
and who will probably act in this way. He will treat 
Tewfik as if he were a Pasha, place his own favourites in office, 
demand money and ever more money, and when he is asked to 
retire, obstinately refuse. Why should he retire? His troops, 
when encamped in Cairo, are still within the Ottoman Empire; 
the autonomic rights of Egypt will have been condemned by 
the Powers themselves, as leading only to anarchy ; he will have 
broken no Treaty, and why should he go? He will remain 
till force is employed, and the moment force is employed 
to the Sultan, the European jealousies wake up in all 
their ancient strength, and we have the Eastern Question 
over again. Russia will not want to interfere for Mahom- 
medan benefit, France will be jealous of England, and Eng- 
land jealous of France; Austria will support Turkey, in order 
to obtain a full title to Bosnia; and Germany will do as little 
as possible, and that little on the side of Austria. Unless 
England and France can cordially agree, and agree upon very 
decided action, the Sultan will remain, and Egypt will become 
in all but name a Turkish province, with these three results. 
The Bondholders will not be paid, the Palace wanting the 
money ; the Fellaheen will be plundered by two sets of masters ; 
and the ultimate control of Egypt will belong to Europe, 
intriguing at Constantinople, instead of to England and France, 
contending at Cairo. The Canal will be less safe than ever, 
for the Sultan would lose nothing by destroying it, and every 
Mussulman in India will be assured that the Khalif has 
regained his own, and is on his road towards his old supremacy 
within the entire Mussulman world. 

With risks like these before us—that is, in plain English, 
with the risk of having to fight for the safety of our road 
through Egypt—is it not possible to discover some way 
out of the confusion short of a joint intervention, or 
of handing over the unhappy Egyptians to the worst Power 
in the world? We fully admit the difficulties, but there 
is one point in the situation which has not received the atten- 
tion it deserves. The ultimate root of evil in Egypt is the 
greed of the Jew Rings which hold the Bonds, and are receiving 
four per cent. upon double the money they ever lent; but 
another cause is the incompetence of the present Khedive. If 
he had been an able man, nothing would have happened. He 
failed to prevent the military insurrection, he failed to put it 
down, he fails to keep it within due bounds, and why should 
he not be acknowledged as a failure, and superseded ? That he is 
personally innocent is nothing to the purpose. So may a defeated 
General be. That he is powerless may be admitted, but the cause 
of his powerlessness is the weakness of his own character, not any 
special strength in his enemies. Ismail held his troops in full 
subordination, even when they were unpaid. A competent 
Khedive, nominated by the Sultan and accepted by the Powers, 
would, we believe, without any army at all, be able, if once 
_proclaimed, to reassert his authority. The Egyptian private 
soldiers have gained very little, if anything, by all this move- 
ment, they must be nearly tired of Arabi’s unfulfilled promises 
to get rid of the Europeans, and if they obeyed an order 
for his arrest, order would be re-established in Egypt 
without a blow. Arabi’s power, as against a new Khedive, 


rests upon no foundation whatever, and he is not prepared to 
declare war upon the Sultan and the Europeans together. It 
is upon his inability to do that, that the plan of the Powers 
vests, and it would be just as complete if the Sultan sent an 





ian italia, 
official of the Palace with his decree, instead of a ‘arméd 
With a Khedive so placed and in possession of ie Sipe 
Powers could deal as well as they did with Tewfhk oh he 
commenced his reign, and when it was proclaimed go teu 
that, with such an excellent ruler, the millennium had sisinad 
in the Valley of the Nile. The new Khedive might turn 0 
the Europeans, but he also might not, for the Controllers woold 
be instructed not to worry him, as they did Tewfik; and he 
might be granted some decent control over his own Treasur 
the Bondholders coming in as creditors, but not as mortgagor: 
in possession. Certainly, if such a scheme could be carried 
out, it would be far preferable as a stop-gap to a Turkish occu. 
pation, or even to the joint occupation, which, had M. Gam. 
betta remained in power, would have been proposed. It is not 
a perfect solution or a permanent one, but it would be far 
preferable to a pian which throws Egypt back fifty years 
and acknowledges that Europe, with all its resources, can. 
not do without the Sultan, but must replace his troops in 
a province which has been free of them since 1840. If he 
can arrange for Egypt, with its various interests, so much 
better than either Europe or the Egyptians, why should he 
not have Bosnia back? There are Mussulmans there, too 
and almost as great a difficulty in arranging a final settlement 
as exists in Cairo. Fortunately, there is no Bosnian Debt, or 
the iniquity of enfranchising the province from Turkish rule 
would be preached in every journal of the Continent, and 
agreed to by every Power which requires the help of the “ great 
financiers ”’ to raise a loan. 





THE FRENCH ARMY. 


a" the historians of the last two centuries right about 
France, or are the political observers of the hour? 
The question is of some importance, for all political combina- 
tions in Europe at this moment depend upon the temper of the 
French people, and the two sets of authorities are at direct 
variance. The historians all say that the French character has 
never substantially varied through the ages, that the people 
are still Gauls, ready for battle and eager for renown, their 
leaders still ambitious and unscrupulous, panting for great 
positions in the eyes of the world, careless of the interests of 
other nations, and enjoying, whenever they act as a disturbing 
force, a special sense of vigour and self-assertion. They say 
that France, though frequently defeated, has always recovered 
herself, has always displayed at intervals the highest military 
qualities, and has always been able to make of wretched 
materials, like Louis XIV.’s “rascally flunkies swept up 
by crimps,” and Napoleon’s raw conscripts, who, till he led 
them, shrieked with fear at cavalry charges, the finest 
soldiers in the world. The observers of the hour, on the 
contrary, declare that, granting this to be accurate about 
the past, the peasantry of France, who are now masters, 
have always been unwilling fighters, that they are now 
horrified by the idea of war, that they will overthrow 
any Government which threatens peace, and that they have 
lost in their devotion to material interests all interest in the 
foreign position of the country. These observers add that the 
short universal service now the fundamental law of France iscon- 
trary to the genius of the people, that the abolition of exemp- 
tions introduces crowds of unwilling men, that very young 
French soldiers are bad soldiers, half disciplined and terribly 
liable to disease, and that neither officers nor men now knoweach 
other. They say, further, that these defects became so patent 
in the short Tunisian campaign that the Ministry at War was 
in despair ; that M. de Freycinet has been compelled to propose 
the creation of a separate army for Africa, a proposal utterly 
at variance with the French love for uniformity; that the 
Tunisian force was only got together by dislocating the whole 
Army and “skimming the cream off the milk,” in the 
English fashion of calling for volunteers; and that the 
policy of the Government, which is receding everywhere, 
is dictated by a certainty that the Army is in all essen- 
tials as unfit for war as in the last days of the Empire. 
These stories are repeated on all sides, they are made at least 
plausible by the action of the French Government, which is 
certainly retreating everywhere—in Italy, in Tunis, in Egypt, 
in Constantinople—and they are marked by an obvious im- 
pression that the change may be permanent, and that some un- 
discoverable root of weakness does exist in the French Army, 
the correspondent of the Standard, not an unfriendly critic, 
even suggesting that it may be due to the spread of material- 
ism, and a consequent excessive selfishness and desire for ease. 

We are not able, or indeed disposed, to question any of the 
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facts asserted in proof of these arguments. Universal compul- 
sory service must In any country draw into the military net 
many most unwilling fish; and in France, where miserly 
asants used to pay £80 for a son’s redemption, where 
there is always a liability to be sent to the African charnel- 
house in which constitutions are ruined, and where the young 
adults who dislike service do not, as in Germany, emigrate to 
America, this unwillingness may go very deep. It is quite true 
that the immense expedition sent to Tunis went all to pieces, and 
that incidents occurred revealing disorganisation worse than 
our own in the Crimea. The Commissariat had nothing ready 
but its ledgers for accounts. Great baiches of recruits were 
hurried hither and thither to find their regiments. The 
medical arrangements were simply disgraceful, and probably 
caused more losses through invaliding than they prevented. 
The Transport service, though millions were spent on it, and 
though it was supplemented by requisitions, broke down con- 
tinually, till Generals reported that they could not march. 
The Intendance, in fact, failed, so failed, that with a European 
Amy in front of it, the expedition might have been in the 
greatest danger. It is also true that since this affair, the 
Government, despairing of other cure, has proposed the 
dangerous one of an African Army, so that in the next cam- 
paign troops differently organised, trained, and paid will be doing 
the same work ; and that a tone of aversion for war has spread 
through the whole French people, and produced, more than 
any other cause, its perplexing acquiescence in M. Gambetta’s 
fall, But, fully admitting all these things, we cannot believe 
that history is an old almanac, that the character of a nation 
can change without a change in its external circumstances or 
its creed, or that it can be either safe or wise to reckon upon 
France as militarily effaced. To arrive at a just opinion, we 
must consider all the facts, too many of which are forgotten. 
These peasants who so dread war are forcing their Deputies 
who are said on all hands to be reluctant, to vote the abolition 
of exemptions. - It is they, writes the severest of the critics, a 
correspondent of the Ziies, who insist on “ the shibboleth of 
equality.” These peasants, so opposed to adventure, vote for 
the heaviest Military Budget in Europe, never refuse any extra 
demand, and have for eleven years supported the reorganisation 
of the Army by steady, silent pressure. These conscripts, 
declared to be unwilling, come forward for service with 
machine-like regularity, never rioting, never deserting, never 
resisting officers who, in a different way, are as severe as 
Prussians. On service, much of the evil noticed arises from 
their patience and resignation, which make neglect easy; and 
in Tunis the most hostile critics, though full of complaints of 
the soldiers’ lawlessness, do not complain of their insubordina- 
tion to their own officers, The faults of the Intendance can be 
corrected, indeed are being corrected, by the Bill which re- 
places the civil bureaus under the Generals, and no one com- 
plains of the supply of matériel. By the last accounts, the 
frontier fortresses have been vastly enlarged and fully pro- 
visioned, the arsenals are all full, the supply of officers keeps 
up, and the Ministry have at their disposal, without reckoning 
the “Territorialists,’ or ultimate reserve, 284,000 infantry 
with the colours, 68,000 cavalry, and 68,000 artillery; 
or with the Administrative Corps and Gendarmerie, all 
soldiers, 499,000 men, behind whom etand 327,000 Reservists, 
all seasoned men, capable of being mobilised in a fortnight. 
Allowing for a failure of 10 per cent. for sickness or other 
causes, the Ministry can put into the field, for any sufficient 
cause, 750,000 men, armed, drilled, and organised, leaving 
behind them at least as many adults under thirty-five who 
have been soldiers. That is a most formidable Army, even 
against a first-class Power, and the only question is whether the 
men are worthy soldiers. The critics say No, because they are 
young, because they are unwilling, because they are materialists; 
butall that resolves itself into the single idea of want of heart. 
Napoleon’s wars were made with conscripts, strengthened by 
old soldiers; and war once declared, the Ministry would have, 
m every arm of the service, to every ten men, four old sea- 
soned soldiers, two fairly seasoned soldiers, and four with only 
a year’s training. That proportion would work well enough, 
if only the officers were competent; and as they are all 
thoroughly and scientifically trained, their competence, like 
the spirit of the men, would depend upon their leaders and 
events. There is the strength and weakness of the French 
Amny, and there it has always been. These masses of fighters 
have drill enough, discipline enough, matériel enough to do 
everything, even to face Prussians, if only they have leaders, 
@ motive, and that small modicum of victory which, to men 
of their temper, supplies heart. Give them chiefs who 





can win and evidence that they can, and a cause they 
understand, and Europe, which is now decrying them, 
not without a secret complaisance, would again be com- 
plaining of the inherently military character of the French 
people. As yet, they do not see the cause, and recollect the 
invasion of 1870, and are out of spirits; but the merest acci- 
dent, an alliance perceptible to the people, an affront 
which came home to them, the appearance of a General, might 
change all that in a week, and make France once more a 
prime mover in the councils of Europe. 

Do not let us be mistaken. We do not make the Radical 
blunder of supposing that undrilled or unorganised levies 
can, without any advantage of country, face veteran troops. 
What we are contending is that the Ministry of War 
in France has at its disposal immense bodies of drilled 
men, ample matériel, sufficient skilled officers, and that, 
once inspirited by a cause or a commander, the failures of 
the Intendance, of which so much is made, will disappear, 
and the Army become at once one of the most efficient in 
Europe. Its present defect is not in means or character, but in 
a certain necessary “go.” That, at least, is the history of 
France, and it is important to remember it, when all the world 
is saying that France, for the present, does not matter, and 
that no Power need take her seriously into account, because 
“her Army is not in a good state.” We doubt the accounts 
of its badness, numerous as they are, believing that they are 
exaggerated to discredit a particular party ; but granting them 
all, more could have been said of the Army after Jemappes, 
or in 1848, as more could have been said of the 
Prussians after Jena, when it seemed that the Hohenzol- 
lerns would never again be able to take the field. France 
is passing through a singular phase of spiritlessness, but those 
who reckon on that condition as a new factor in European 
politics forget that nations, like men, have moods. As for 
the Paganism of France, it is becoming almost horrible to all 
religious men; but of the soldiers who gave up the contest 
after Waterloo, after conquering the Continent, not one-fifth, 
outside the Bretons, had even a general knowledge of 
Christianity, had ever been inside a church, or had ever re- 
ceived the faintest rudiments of religious instruction. They and 
their officers were boys when the great suspension of Christian 
worship occurred which to this day has left such traces in 
France, that it is impossible to judge the religious condition of 
the children of these men from the condition of any other 
people. Something fell into that chasm, and has never been 
regained, but it was not military capacity. 


DEAN PLUMPTRE'’S EIRENICON. 

NHE first condition of an Eirenicon is that it should 
promise a reasonable prospect of satisfying those on 
whose behalf it is offered. Dr. Plumptre naturally believes 
that his suggested eirenicon, published in our columns 
last week, fulfils this condition. He thinks that it ‘ meets 
the reasonable wishes of all parties, and is in harmony 
with the principles for which they severally contend.” Our 
impression, we own, is just the contrary. What the Dean 
proposes is a Canon which shall “ provide (1), that the Clergy 
shall wear, at all times of their ministrations, over their 
ordinary apparel, or a cassock, black or coloured, a white linen 
garment, with or without sleeves, and may wear with 
it a stole or scarf, black or coloured, and the hood 
belonging to their academical status; and where there is 
no such status, a decent black hood,not of silk ; and (2), that lay 
persons, taking part in public worship, may wear over their 
ordinary apparel, or over a cassock, black or coloured, a white 
linen garment, with sleeves.” This is what the Dean of Wells 
thinks “is in harmony with the principles for which all parties 
severally contend.” But what are the facts? As we under- 
stand the matter, the Ritualists and the great bulk of the 
High-Church party are agreed as to “ the principles ” which 
underlie the controversy on the Ornaments Rubric. Those 
principles are mainly two,—first, that the celebration of the 
Eucharist, as the highest act of Christian worship, should be 
dignified by the use of a special vestment ; secondly, and not 
less important, that this vestment should be that which has 
the prescriptive sanction of Christendom, East and West, 
from the earliest times, and which, moreover, is a visible 
symbol of continuity between the Church of England of 
to-day and that of pre-Reformation times. Dr. Plumptre’s 
eirenicon violates both these principles. It violates the first, 
because it really does not provide any special Eucharistic vest- 
ment at all; even the use of the stole is left optional. Sux 
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plices without sleeves are by no means uncommon even among 
choristers. The “ with or without sleeves,” therefore, is 
simply making confusion worse confounded, by suggesting a 
difference where there is really none. Dr. Plumptre may, 
indeed, say that, under cover of the ambiguity, an ingenious 
man might have a piece of white linen cut in the shape of a 
chasuble. Yes, but the ambiguity would also enable him to 
officiate in an alb, which would probably give as much offence 
to the ignorant as a coloured chasuble. Surely this is an odd 
way of mending the alleged ambiguity of the Ornaments Rubric. 
And then the proposed Canon would permit the use of Dr. 
Plumptre’s nondescript “ garment’ with or without a cassock. 
Imagine a long-legged priest officiating in a chasuble over bare 
trousers! And when the Dean speaks of a “linen cope,” we 
must remind him that a “cope” such as he describes is an 
innovation in Ecclesiastical vestments. Historical words 
cannot be divorced from their historical meaning by a Canon 
of Convocation ; and nobody who knew anything at all about 
the subject could delude himself with the notion that he was 
wearing a cope when he had Dr. Plumptre’s sleeveless “ white 
linen garment” over his shoulders, any more than a soldier ina 
Highland regiment would imagine that he was wearing a kilt by 
winding a white linen cloth round his waist and thighs, We 
repeat, therefore, that Dr. Plumptre’s eirenicon provides no 
distinctive Eucharistic dress at all. He forgets that when “a 
distinctive Eucharistic vestment ” is demanded, what is meant 
by Ritualists is the recognised historical vestment, and not any 
kind of vestment which the ingenuity of a tailor might invent. 
Bishop Montague makes mention of a clergyman in his diocese 
who celebrated the Eucharist “in a huntsman’s coat.” That 
would be distinctive enough, but it would hardly be accepted 
as an eirenicon by those who demand a distinctive dress for the 
Holy Communion. 

Dr. Plumptre’s Eirenicon, in the second place, does not offer 
even a plausible pretext for satisfying the second principle on 
account of which High Churchmen and Ritualists value the 
Ornaments Rubric. We are not giving any opinion of our own 
on the subject; we are only stating facts, and the patent 
fact is—so patent, that we wonder how it has escaped Dr. 
Plumptre’s observation—that the chief value of the Ornaments 
Rubric, in the eyes of those who contend for its plain, 
grammatical interpretation, is that it sanctions a ritual which 
is a visible bond of union with the rest of Christendom and 
with the ancient English Church. Dr. Plumptre’s Eirenicon 
takes no account of this at all. He invents a brand-new 
ritual, which would dissever the future Church of England 
not only from the rest of Christendom, and not only from the 
ancient English Church, but even from the present Church of 
England. The chasuble is commonly spoken of as the Euchar- 
istic vestment; but, in matter of fact, the Eucharistic vest- 
ment really includes not only the chasuble, but also the alb, 
amice, and stole. The chasuble, and also the cope, are worn 
over either an alb or a surplice, but are never worn in the way 
suggested by Dr. Plumptre. We have little doubt that all parties 
would prefer the surplice and stole and cassock to the fancy 
alternative, without shape or name, suggested by Dr. Plumptre. 
It is likely also that both High Churchmen and Ritualists, to 
say nothing of ordinary historical students, would dispute 
several of the premisses from which Dr. Plumptre deduces his 
conclusion. We agree with him that it is an “absolutely un- 
tenable interpretation of the Ornaments Rubric” to say “ that 
it describes an ideal maximum of ritual, and permits any 
extent of departure from that ideal on the side of defect.” 
But it is new to us that any such absurd interpretation has 
ever been suggested as even tenable. What we have seen 
argued is that the Ornaments Rubric sanctions, as a maximum, 
the full ritual in legal use in the second year of Edward VI. ; 
and that Canons, Advertisements, and Bishops’ Visitation 
inquiries insist, as a minimum, on the surplice in parish 
churches, and the cope in cathedral and collegiate churches. 
And this is a principle of interpretation which appears to us 
to be not only tenable, but capable of historical demonstra- 
tion. Not to multiply instances, the Prayer-book plainly pro- 
vides for the celebration of the Holy Communion on every 
Sunday and festival throughout the year. But both the 
Advertisements and one of the Canons, and also Episcopal 
Visitations, sanction an elastic minimum of less frequent cele- 
brations. It is, further, an assumption to say that “ the uniform 
usage of the Church of England from A.D. 1662 to a com- 
paratively recent period is at variance with what seems, priméd 
facie, the natural and obvious interpretation ” of the Ornaments 
Rubric. It has not been proved that there were no exceptions at 
all to this “uniform usage.” There might haye been many 
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such exceptions scattered all over the country, without leay- 


ing any record behind them. There are man 

now, of which Dr. Plumptre knows nothing” ny me 
probably, which are unknown even to the President of the 
English Church Union. There was no Church Association 
in those days to prosecute the wearers of obnoxious vest~ 
ments, and the circulation of knowledge between the different 
parts of England was slower than it is now between London 
and Calcutta. It is a rash assumption, therefore, to sa 
that the condemned vestments were not in use in hd 
parish in England from 1662 to our own time, simply eanas 
we have no record of their use. It is probable that the use 
of them was rare. They were expensive, and, pace Dr 
Plumptre and the Ridsdale judgment, they were not practically 
obligatory, for they were not, any more than organs and dif- 
ferent sets of altar vestments, in the catagory of vestments 
which the parishioners were bound to provide. And, more- 
over, the objection would prove too much. The stole has 
been declared illegal, but it has been in use ever since 1662. 
The cope is doubtless legal, but there is hardly any record of 
its use in the interval named by Dr. Plumptre, save at the 
coronation of the Sovereign, and in Durham Cathedral down 
to Bishop Warburton’s time. 

We have probably said enough to prove to the Dean of 
Wells that his good intentions are more apparent than the 
utility of his Eirenicon. It is not from any natural bias in 
favour of our own offspring, but from a careful consideration 
of the facts of the case, that we consider the eirenicon lately 
suggested by ourselves to be the most practicable solution that 
has yet been offered. Mr. Gladstone, in his recent reply in 
the House of Commons to Mr. Hubbard’s question about Mr. 
Green’s release, plainly suggested to the Bishops to take action 
in the matter; and if those “high authorities” are really 
anxious to put an end to what is at once a scandal and a peril 
to the Established Church, they should lose no time in taking 
the Premier at his word. His successor may not be equally 
well informed and well disposed to aid in the work of con- 
ciliation. 








THE SANCTITY OF PAROLE. 


HAT makes a parole so much more binding than any 

other pledge? To break it is only to tell a lie, though 

no doubt, under the most degrading circumstances; and lies at 
least as morally disgraceful are told every day, without exciting 
the sort of horror a breach of parole involves. Indeed, such a 
breach might have justifications usually wanting toalie. A 
breach of parole in the case of a great General might save an 
army, or in that of a statesman rescue a nation. Suppose Von 
Moltke or Bismarck had been captured at Gravelotte by an 
accidental charge of cavalry, and released on parole. The 
breach may involve that rescue from imminent death which the 
old casuists held to be a sort of justification for falsehood, or 
that general good which induces Generals to mislead enemies 
by false despatches and manufactured telegrams, or that be- 
wildering special advantage to a cause which the elder school of 
diplomatists did at heart believe to justify, or rather necessitate, 
direct falsehood. They never would say a diplomatist ought to 
lie in extreme cases, but they despised the diplomatist who would 
not doit. Yet a breach of parole has been rare in the history 
of all nations, and has appeared specially shameful to men of 
the most various civilisations, creeds, and degrees of morality. 
Regulus went back to fulfil his word, just as Mr. Parnell will 
go back; and a Red Indian, or a native of India of the autoch- 
thonous tribes, a man with as few ideas as a clever animal, 
would go back as faithfully as either,—has actually been known 
to do it, with death or torture clear before him. So strong is the 
impression of the necessity of keeping this one kind of faith, that 
the contempt of the civilised for the barbarian which relaxes every 
other obligation gives way before it, and an Englishman would 
keep a parole given to a Red Indian, or a Dutchman one given 
to a Kafir; and that the ordinary expectation of mankind that 
the keeping of pledges will depend either on character or con- 
venience, does not apply. Nobody expects a parole to be broken 
on any temptation whatever, even by the bad. Englishmen just 
now think very badly of the Irish suspects, attribute to them, 
as a body, all manner of evil motives, and would not adopt a 
policy dependent upon their keeping their very strongest poli- 
tical pledges; would not, for instance, trust Mr. Parnell, if he 
said that, if released, he would put down Obstruction. They 
would expect him to fail willingly. Yet the most bitterly antt- 
Irish of them all does not, even in the depths of his own mind, 
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Shee 
expect Mr. Parnell to break his parole, or the hottest-headed 
Irishmen to pardon him if they recognised fully that he had 
doné so. It was said that Mr. Mitchell was so pardoned, but 
he was not; and there is reason to believe that, in his own 
judgment, he had complied with all the conditions he 
himself understood to be binding on his honour. And to 
put the most extreme case, we question if the majority of Eng- 
lishmen would, under existing circumstances, distrust even 
actual Irish criminals arrested under the Act, or fear that a 
criminal, having given his parole, would seriously hesitate to 


return. 

We are so accustomed to this sort of fidelity, that it hardly 
attracts attention ; but it is really a very remarkable instance 
both of the human power of distinguishing between offences sub- 
stantially identical, and of the efficacy of opinion when fairly 
roused in preventing crime. As far as we know, a breach 
of parole given by such a prisoner as Mr. Purnell is the only 
offence to which no penalty is attached, except by public 
sentiment. It is the only one in which the offence itself 
prevents its own punishment. The man who commits it is 
virtually free of justice because he has committed it, yet he 
never takes advantage of his immunity; indeed, so strong and 
so certain is the action of opinion, he never feels that the im- 
munity exists. He is liable to no law, but, therefore, falls under 
a penalty stronger than any which the law could possibly in- 
flict,—that disgust and scorn of the human race from which 
there is no escape, save in suicide or madness. Why is opinion, 
which constantly fails to act, and this in worse offences 
than breach of parole, such as some forms of seduction, in 
this case so imperative P Many men would answer that it is 
from a general perception of the utility of the rule, the sense that 
the man who breaks it destroys a confidence which is in some 
sort a property or privilege of the human race, and may 
in certain circumstances save any man from an extremity 
of useless suffering. That feeling, strictly akin to the feeling 
which, in Arabia, makes it a monstrous offence for a victorious 
tribe to fill up wells or cut down palm trees, though they may 
do much more cruel or perverse acts, operates with some force, 
buat it cannot be much force. Fidelity to parole is nota privilege 
of great utility. Its main use is either in rare cases to transmit 
a needful message, or in the majority of cases to relieve the 
needless suffering of a prisoner, by enabling him to say or do 
something to which nobody objects, but which, otherwise, 
could not be done. That is not an advantage suflicient to 
excite in all lands and all ages a kind of horror naturalis 
for the man who breaks parole. Mankind has not been very 
sensitive about the fate of prisoners, holding Henry V. a hero 
for all his massacre after Agincourt. Very few men expect ever 
to want the privilege, and the intelligent selfishness of the 
majority is in no high degree aroused. Many more would say 
that the parole appeals to a sense of honour deeper than the 
ordinary sense of right and wrong, but do they clearly know 
what they mean? ‘That in minds under special cultivation, 
whether from religion, education, or special and continuous cir- 
cumstances, a sense of right may grow up surpassing the 
average sense, or superadded to it, or even differing slightly from 
it, is part of daily experience and undeniable ; but no such sense 
can be predicated of the mass of mankind, and the penalty for 
breach of parole is inflicted by that mass. The man is 
disgraced among those who defy the right, as much as by 
those who possess an extra delicacy in distinguishing right 
from wrong. There is no instinct of honour in the roughest 
class which is not also an instinct of right. And a third section 
would declare that mankind have upon every subject certain 
isolated ideas which they obey, but for which they cannot in any 
Way reasonably account, and which are as much survivals as 
the instinct which teaches a dog who never slept on the sand to 
turn himself round three times before he sleeps. Many of the 
ideas regarding consanguinity, particularly in Asia, are demon- 
strably of that kind. The fidelity to parole they would declare 
to be a survival of the savage state, or universal state of war, in 
which, as every man expected to be taken prisoner at some time 
or other, every important privilege of a prisoner and its sanctions 
became matters of the keenest interest and observation. We 
have seen somewhere that reason assigned to explain the strength 
of the idea that every man is entitled to be heard in his own 
defence, an idea otherwise so entirely contrary to the primal 
instinct of revenge, as to be explicable only as a result of 
culture and self-restraint. The solution is intelligible enough, 
but rather far-fetched, more especially as there is no evidence 





that war is the natural state of man, or that when he was 
always at war, he spared any prisoner whatever. He probably 
clubbed him. We should offer a totally different explanation,— 
that the reverence for fidelity to parole, and expectation of the 
observance of parole, was one of the few examples of instinctive 
good in man, of his contempt for lying, treachery, and the 
selfishness usually called cowardice, when he can see them. 
It is the visibility of a breach of parole, the absolute, bare 
nakedness of the offence, the impossibility of disguising 
its selfishness, the perfectly voluntary nature of the crime, 
which makes it so abhorrent. The duty is too simple for the 
ordinary subterfuges. The man promised to come back. He is 
at liberty to come back. He does not come back, because the 
consequences are disagreeable to him. Those three things are 
clear—so clear, that there is no reasoning about them—and the 
human instinct, being fairly reached, revolts at the treachery, 
the breach of that good-faith, which, though it is so seldom 
kept, all men feel in their hearts should exist. The majority of 
the human race lie habitually, and have lied for ages, but 
the instinct against lying is so strong that it completely 
outlives the habit—a fact for Spencerians to ponder care- 
fully, when they next deny intuition—and no -race has been 
found to argue that lying is better than truth. This lie may be 
better, or that, but not lying. A breach of parole is one of those 
occasions on which lying is perceptible, is brought fairly home 
to all men; and while a Jesuit would not defend it, a swearing 
navvy would declare the man who had done it “a white-livered, 
mean-spirited cuss.” There is no pardon for it, and no con- 
donation, except in the only case in which the individual 
treachery is not seen, the breach of parole which has un- 
doubtedly oceurred by bodies of soldiers released on promise 
to take no further part in a war. They are lost in the crowd, 
and so, as a whole, escape a penalty meted out invariably and 
inflexibly to the individual. 


THE CHARM OF LORD - BEACONSFIELD’S 
SPEECHES.* 


HEREIN lay the charm of Lord Beaconsfield’s speeches ¥ 

For that they had a charm of a very peculiar kind is 
unquestionable. The fascination was quite different from that 
exercised by mere eloquence, even of the highest kind,—Mr. 
Gladstone’s, for example. The main object of eloquence is to 
persuade, and the greatest triumph of the Parliamentary orator 
is to influence the votes of his audience. Mr. Gladstone is one 
of the very few orators who can boast of this distinction. On 
at least three different occasions a speech of his has influenced 
the division,—his speech on Mr. Disraeli’s Budget in 1852, his 
speech on the China War in 1857, and his speech at the close 
of the debate on his own Irish University Bill in 1873. It is 
probable, on the other hand, that no speech from Lord 
Beaconsfield ever changed the destination of a vote; certainly, 
his oratory has never been credited with any. such achievement. 
Yet there have been few speakers of modern times who have 
possessed in the same degree the art of charming an audience. 
Much of the charm was doubtless due to the‘ singular per. 
sonality of the man. He was an eminently interesting char- 
acter. Think of him how you willed, he engaged your atten- 
tion. The late Dean Stanley, in his funeral sermon upon him, 
called him—we may be sure in no unkindly spirit—“ a romantic 
adventurer.” There was something of the knight-errant in 
this child of an alien and outcast race entering the lists in poli- 
tical warfare, and tilting at once, and sometimes victoriously, 
against some of the foremost champions in the field. And this 
detachment characterised his position in English politics and 
society to the very last. He never quite identified himself, and 
hardly affected to do so, even with the party which he led so long. 
He never shared their prejudices or passions, and their point of 
view on the questions of the day was seldom his. One conse- 
quence of this was that it was never possible beforehand to 
forecast the line of argument he would adopt. His first speech 
in favour of the admission of the Jews to Parliament is a 
capital illustration of this. Lord John Russell and Lord 
George Bentinck advocated their admission on the ground of 
religious liberty. Mr. Gladstone argued elaborately that the 
admission of the Jews followed as a logical necessity from pre- 
vious legislation. Lord Shaftesbury (then Lord Ashley) opposed 
the Jew Bill on religious grounds, as being fatal to the Christian 
character of the Legislature. To the surprise of everybody, Mr. 








* See the two volumes of Selected Speeches, just published by Messrs, Long- 
man, 
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Disraeli adopted Lord Shaftesbury’s premisses, but drew an oppo- 
site conclusion from them. He would not have the Jews enterthe 
House of Commons through the gate of religious liberty, nor 
yet because the principle of their admission had been already 
conceded. He claimed their right to enter because they were 
quasi-Christians; because Judaism was not antagonistic to 
Christianity, but only Christianity immature and incomplete. 
And so it was on most occasions. You could never divine what 
was coming, only you might be tolerably sure that it would be 
something ingenious and surprising. The curiosity of the 
audience was thus kept always on the alert. 
Nor was it merely novelty of argument that might be looked 
for when Lord Beaconsfield was on his legs. He was really 
witty, and his wit had sometimes a strong family likeness to 
that of a man with whom he had nothing else in common,— 
we mean Sydney Smith. It sometimes flashed upon you in a 
paradoxical epigram or most unexpected turn of thought, or 
revelled in a succession of droll similes. Sydney Smith, in one 
of his essays, describes the habits of the sloth, which, he says, 
“walks suspended, eats suspended, sleeps suspended, in fact 
passes its life in suspense,—just like a young clergynan 
distantly related to a Bishop.” So Mr. Disraeli, at the close of 
ne of his brilliant invectives against Peel, exclaims :—‘ I have 
confidence in the common-sense of our countrymen, and I be- 
lieve they will not long endure this huckstering tyranny of the 
Treasury Bench,—those political pedlars that bought their 
party in the cheapest market, and sold us in the dearest.” 
Sydney Smith declared on one occasion that, in spite of all 
theories about the descent of man, he should persist in regard- 
ing himself as decidedly superior to “the blue ape without a 
tail.” There is something exceedingly comical in this careful 
gelection of the particular kind of ape with which the witty 
Canon felt it safe to compare himself. Lord Beaconsfield made 
frequent use of this artifice of dwelling on minute details when he 
wished to make his adversary ridiculous. Here is a specimen, 
from one of the speeches against Peel. He accuses Peel of 
being “a burglar of other men’s ideas,” and of having “ found 
the Whigs bathing, and run away with their clothes.” Nor 
was this the worst of it; the Prime Minister had condescended 
to borrow his policy even from obscure “ pedants.” “Why, 
Sir, these are matters of general notoriety. After the day 
that the right honourable gentleman made his first ex- 
position of his schemes, a gentleman well known to the House, 
and learned in all the political secrets behind the scenes, met 
me, and said, ‘ Well, what do you think of your Chief's plan ?’ 
Not knowing exactly what to say, but taking upa phrase which 
has been used in the House, I observed, ‘ Well, I suppose it isa 
great and comprehensive plan.’ ‘Oh!’ he replied, ‘ we know all 
about it; it was offered to us. It is not his plan; it’s Popkin’s 
plan.’ And is England to be governed by Popkin’s plan P 
Will he go to the country with it?” Lord Beaconsfield also, 
like Sydney Smith, loved sometimes to hug a droll idea, and 
develop it through a series of illustrations. Everybody re- 
members Sydney Smith’s witty description of a certain fat lady : 
“You might walk round her to get up an appetite; or you 
might people a colony with her; or you might read the Riot 
Actand disperse her.” More picturesque, if not quite so comical, 
is Mr. Disraeli’s witty description at Slough of the collapse of 
the debate on the Indian policy of the Derby Government, in 
1858. It has often been quoted, but will bear quoting again :— 
“We were all assembled; our benches, with their serried ranks, 
seemed to rival those of our proud opponents, when suddenly 
there arose a wail of distress—but not from us. I can only liken 
the scene to the mutiny of the Bengal Army. Regiment after 
regiment, corps after corps, General after General, all acknow- 
ledged that they could not march through Coventry with her 
Majesty’s Opposition. It was like a convulsion of nature 
rather than any ordinary transaction of human life. I was 
reminded by it of one of those earthquakes which take place in 
Calabria or Peru. There was a rumbling murmur—a groan—a 
shriek—a sound of distant thunder. No one knew whether it 
came from the top or the bottom of the house. There was a 
rent, a fissure in the ground, and then a village disappeared, 
then a ta!l tower toppled down, and the whole of the Opposi- 
tion benches became one great dissolving view of anarchy.” 
Another of the charms of Lord Beaconsfield’s oratory was his 
happy knack of coining phrases which contained in miniature 
a whole argument, or stereotyped some peculiarity or character- 
istic of an opponent. He denounced Mr. Gladstone as a “ pen- 
urious prodigal,” because he was obliged, as Chancellor of the 





Exchequer in Lord Palmerston’s Government, to find mone 
for an extravagant and wasteful expenditure which he at the 
same time condemned. Mr. Beresford Hope will never be able 
to rid himself of the “Batavian grace” with which Mr 
Disraeli endowed him; and poor Mr. Horsman carried with 
him to the grave the epithet of “superior person,” which Mr 
Disraeli gave him in the Denmark debate in 1864. The moat 
savage of these barbed phrases that we remember occurs in 
one of his retorts on Mr. Lowe, whom he will not advise to 
retire to his “cave,” but to “a more cynical place.” To have 
bidden his opponent go to his kennel would, even if Parlia. 
mentary, have outraged the audience and recoiled on the orator 
himself. But Mr. Disraeli contrived to say precisely the same 
thing by his adroit use of the word “ cynical,” in its etymologi. 
cal sense. This is a good specimen of those dexterous unex. 
pected thrusts which used to be so enjoyable to hear, and which 
made up no small portion of the charm of his oratory. And 
we believe that his best things of this sort were really 
impromptus; certainly this was true of what he used him. 
self to characterise as his best sof, namely, his retort on 
the Taunton elector when he was standing for that borough. 
On the day of nomination, the opposing candidate uttered a 
string of platitudes upon which he declared himself determined 
to “stand.” ‘And what do you stand upon ?” cried a man in 
the crowd, when it came to Mr. Disraeli’s turn to speak. “ Sir,” 
was the immediate reply, “ I stand upon my head.” The same 
idea occurs in one of his speeches to the electors of Bucks, in hig 
first contest for that seat. His opponent was one of the 
Cavendishes. Mr. Disraeli admitted that he had no claim 
on the confidence of the constituency on the ground of 
broad acres or “antiquity of family,” yet immediately 
corrected himself as follows: —‘“I am not for a moment 
disposed to admit that my pedigree is not as good as, or even 
superior to, that of the Cavendishes; but as my opponent and 
his representative have chosen to narrow the question to that 
issue, I accept the ground on which he is prepared to fight. 
Let him pride himself on his blood; I have confidence 
in my brain, and I am not alarmed as to the result.” And 
how delicious is his retort on Peel’s appeal from the judgment 
of his censors to the verdict of posterity :—“ Sir, very few people 
reach posterity. Who amongst us may arrive at that destina- 
tion, I presume not to vaticinate. Posterity is a most limited 
assembly. Those gentlemen who reach posterity are not much 
more numerous than the planets.” The Protectionist squires 
cheered lustily, little imagining that their brilliant champion 
was poking fun at them, too, in the humorously pathetic sugges- 
tion that if they let off their enemy now, they had extremely 
little chance of ever reaching him in posterity. There were, of 
course, other characteristics of Lord Beaconsfield’s oratory of a 
more solid kind; but in these he was equalled and surpassed by 
some of his contemporaries. Where he stood alone was in the 
art of interesting and amusing his audience, quite apart from 
any influence on their reason or actions. This may not be the 
noblest kind of oratory, but it has a value of its own, and we 
wish we had more of it now on the Front Opposition Bench. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_<———— 
DEAN PLUMPTRE’S EIRENICON. 


(To THB EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—Dr. Plumptre, in his valuable letter of the 3rd inst., 
suggests a Ritual Eirenicon based upon a compromise. I believe 
I am expressing the conviction of thousands of laymen who are 
loyal to the Church of England, as a living branch of the Church 
Catholic, when I say that the only possible eirenicon must be 
one having a wider and stronger basis than this. What we want 
is toleration, Let this, no outrageous demand, after all, in free 
England, be extended to every school of religious thought. The 
work of each, as representing at least a part of the truth, and 
therefore tending towards God, is surely needed enough, in these 
days of infidelity ; and we are fairly entitled to ask that Catholic 
truth (which, be it remembered, must, as the truth, achieve 
ultimately its triumph, whether at the moment allowed or 
denied its proper expression in the ritual of the altar) may be 
allowed to do its work, unfettered and unpersecuted, in a country 
whose freedom is her boast.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Chislehurst, April 10th. ARTHUR JACKSON. 
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———— 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘SpEcTATOR.’’] 


Sir,—Allow me, while acknowledging the excellent tone of 
Dean Plumptre’s letter in your columns of April 8th, to call in 
question one of its clauses,—that in which he curtly dismisses 
as untenable the view of the Ornaments Rubric which sees in it 
a legal maximum, with a permitted departure therefrom in the 
direction of defect. The Dean maintains that if the Rubric be 
law at all, it must be a compulsory enactment, any failure to 
comply with which must be penal; and that repeal of the Rids- 
dale judgment is therefore both improbable and inexpedient, as 
pringing back what proved an intolerable burden. I am not 
gery sure of the historical accuracy of this latter statement, but 
I pass it by. It is enough to say that the only reason for up- 
holding the absolutely binding force of the Ornaments Rubric 
in all cases, is the assertion to that effect in the Ridsdale judg- 
ment itself; but the necessary inference is exactly the other 
way. For the proofs of studied bad faith with which that finding 
swarms, are such as to compel distrust of each and every state- 
ment contained in it. And the object of this particular one is 
obviously to create the very impression it has made on the 
Dean, namely, such a belief in the public expediency of the 
judgment as might induce its cynical conflict with the law to be 
condoned. Let me draw the Dean’s attention to the precise dis- 
proof to be found in the clear direction of the Prayer-book as to 
daily morning and evening service. This, whose meaning is indis- 
putable, to the unspeakable shame of the English Church, has 
been a dead-letter for the enormous majority of her clergy, 
ever since its enactment; and the Canons do not so much as 
recognise more frequent offices than twice weekly, in addition to 
Sundays and holy days. On the Dean’s theory, this does not 
prove a permitted minimum, contrasting with a theoretical 
standard ; and on that of the Ridsdale Judges, the conclusion 
must be that daily service is a punishable breach of the law. 
The Dean has clearly not scanned the Rubric as a legal docu- 
ment, or he would have seen how exactly it bears out the honest 
finding of the Privy Council in 1857,—that the dresses and 
utensils of 2nd Edward VI. may, not must, be still used. For 
there is a very significant change of wording in the Rubric, as 
it has stood since 1662, from the way it ran in 1559. Then it 
prescribed “ that the minister, at the time of the Communion; 
and at all other times of his ministration, shall use such orna- 
ments in the church as were in use by authority of Pavrlia- 
ment in the second year of the reign of King Edward VI.” 
But for two centuries it has run thus:—“‘That such orna- 
ments of the Church, and of the ministers thereof, shall be 
retained, and be in use, as were in this Church of England, by the 
authority of Parliament, in the second year of the reign of King 
Edward VI.” Here, while the legal character of the ornaments 
is secured, there is no express direction that the minister must 
wear them, with no choice in the matter, and the least plausible 
explanation of this fact is that it is a mere accident, with no 
particular, legal force; but it harmonises at once with the view 


that the Caroline Bishops desired to provide for a standard of 


<eremonial impossible of present realisation. Can there be one 
moment’s doubt as to the way the Judges would have interpreted 
the variation, if—the legality of the vestments being, let us say, 
unquestioned—an Evangelical clergyman had been prosecuted 
for neglecting to wear them ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ricnarp F. LitrLepae. 
9 Red Lion Square, London, W.C., Easter, 1882. 


(To rue Epitor oF THR “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—One is glad to come down from an atmosphere of coarse 
and deliberate refusal to believe in a plain denial made by a 
Bishop, to a practical suggestion like that of the Dean of Wells in 
your issue of Saturday last. It is not the first time such a course 
kas been advocated. May we not ask the Dean of Wells to go 
a little further, and as he would help the clergy who wish for 
more choice in garments to have it to help many of us who, in- 
different to questions of dress, have a great grievance? On 
Easter Sunday, as I read, obediently, the Athanasian Creed, I 
asked myself what would the second verse convey, without note 
or comment, to an ordinary congregation ? The point is not 
what you may turn and twist it to mean, but what nine out of 
ten think it means. A marvellous exposition of the doctrine of 
the Trinity truly is the Creed, but its language belongs to a 
different era, and is most difficult to modern ears. Retained as 
a standing testimony to the true doctrine let it be, but can it 
not be made optional with the clergyman whether he introduces 
worno? Willthe Dean of Wells add another paragraph to 





his excellent gravaien, and his list of signatures will be double 
the length ? I should be sorry not to think that there is such 
a thing as honest doubt, and apparently to be called upon to 
consign to everlasting punishment the illiterate, the feeble 
thinkers, the honest doubters—all who cannot understand the 
intricacies of the Athanasian Creed—jars on my feelings, on 
such a grand day of rejoicing as Easter Day. A strict adher- 
ence to God’s revelation is more to be aimed at than theological 
anathemas, or theological interpretations of that kind.—I am, 
Sir, «e., 


Church Rectory. T. F. Cottrys. 





|To THE Epitor OF THE “SpEcTaToR.’’} 

Sir,—‘‘ Tf,” says the Dean of Wells, “ the Edwardian vestments 
are permitted, they are, as the Judges in the Ridsdale case 
affirmed, obligatory in every church and chapel.” Not more so 
than the Daily Service, which no one dreams of enforcing, 
though neither has any one been sent to prison as a lawbreaker 
for having felt bound to revive it. In 1879, Convocation refused 
to alter the Daily Service Rubric, much as in 1661 the Bishops 
refused to alter the Ornaments Rubric, with no more of “ every 
church and chapel’ in the one case than in the other. As to 
the Ridsdale judgment, between those who can accept or 
tolerate it, and those to whom, with Dr. Pusey, it seems simply 
to “affirm white to be black,” all hope of a common under- 
standing appears idle. What Sir J. T. Coleridge thought of it 
is well known, and also how it shocked a Lord Chief Baron out 
of his official propriety. By the Ritualists it cannot but have 
been felt as bitterly oppressive, and “ surely oppression maketh 
[even] a wise man mad.” 

For an eirenicon which 1s to be a true message of peace, some- 
thing more brave and generous is wanted than what is offered 
by the new Dean of Wells. Why not enact that in all churches 
in which they have been in use for the six months preceding 
this just past Easter Day, the vestments (with their colours, 
distinctiveness being the very thing intended) shall be lawful, 
unless prohibited by the Bishop of the diocese; and that in all 
other parishes, they shall be lawful when the Bishop’s permission 
for them has been obtained? In ten years there would be no 
more objection to them than toa painted window.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Selby Vicarage. F. W. Harper. 


(To THe EpiTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—I value highly the sympathy of my kind friend of many 
years, the Dean of Wells; but I fear he over-estimates the 
force of sympathy, if he thinks it can bring Ritualists, and 
those who take their part, into full agreement with his adroit 
proposal. I do not think we are prepared to be coaxed, any 
more than to be coerced, out of the shelter of the existing 
“Ornaments Rubric.” I must, of course, on every ground, 
resolutely resist being drawn into any of the details of the con- 
troversy, on which, in fact, I am a very poor authority; but I 
should like to be allowed, at this point, to say, ia the fewest 
words, how this whole Ritual question presents itself to a 
Churchman who has no turn for minute ceremonial. 

1. First, let me honestly confess that I very strongly incline 
to what Dr. Plumptre considers “the one absolutely untenable 
interpretation ” of the Rubric. Certainly, our worst difficulties 
date from the moment at which lawyers took the view that it 
meant a positive and universal obligation; and that has always 
seemed tome a “ special plea.”’ It is technically true, and prac- 
tically false. The terms of the Rubric are “shall,” no doubt, 
not “may.” But it is a monument of long controversy, and 
the outcome of many changes. It was kept where it is, in its 
positive form, during centuries of total disuse of the things of 
which it enjoins the use. Clearly, a binding obligation upon all, 
it was not, in fact. Generations of lawyers and theologians 
have affirmed what the Privy Council itself affirmed in 1857 
(“ Liddell v. Westerton ’’), that the various forms of the Rubric, 
and other enactments on the subject, “all obviously mean the 
same thing,—that the same dresses, and the same utensils, or 
articles, which were used under the First Prayer-book of 
Edward VI., may still be used.” To that common-sense view 
of the matter, I am content to adhere,—in very good company, 
though without the Dean of Wells. 

2. The point, however, I chiefly want to make is this :—What 
is the real significance of the appeal to this Rubric to-day? It 
signifies chiefly two things. I cannot, for one, lay much stress 
on the doctrinal import of the so-called “ vestments,” though 
they are, no doubt, attacked on that ground, and thereby in- 
vested with some additional, but artificial, importance. But 
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there is no doubt that this whole revival expresses a strong 
sense of the value of continuity, even in externals, with the 
ancient Church. And, I ask, if it is in the least likely to be 
satisfied, even in the remotest degree, by a Canon such as Dr. 
Plumptre proposes, the practical interpretation of which is 
either mere individual taste, or a committee of modern prelates 
and sartorial experts to devise a permissible “ Lucharistic 
dress”’ for the Anglican Church in the nineteenth century? Is 
not the existing liberty, under certain safeguards, to act on 
the letter of the Rubric, on the principle of “ local option,” far 
safer and more reasonable ? 

3. The Ritual revival derives another and very striking 
significance from its relation to the wide popularisation of the 
arts, and the ornamental handicrafts, and even, in some degree, 
of domestic and personal luxury. It reflects the prophets’ ex- 
postulation with the rich:—‘“Is it a time, O ye, to dwell in 
your ceiled houses, and my house lie waste?” I cannot doubt 
that the nineteenth century endorses this instinct. And there 
is no natural reason why, within the confines of taste, this 
decorative tendency should be altogether warned off the official 
robes of the Ministry, in modern more than in ancient times ? 
Regarded in this point of view, it is no more possible to stem 
the modern current which carries the devout into some sumptu-+ 
ousness of worship, than those which draw the young into 
athletics or «sthetics, and the thoughtful into philan- 
thropy and hygiene. I may add my own belief, that but 
for the indiscriminate, and sometimes scarcely sane, hostility 
they have met with, in any shape, few of our parish churches 
would have seen these vestments in any form but that 
of white linen, which personally, on every ground, I very greatly 
prefer. But to make this the only allowable form of them, 
and to deny the use of richer materials, in cathedrals, and on 
occasion and in special cases in parish churches, and to do 
this out of mere horror of the “ vestments of the Romish use,” 
is, I own, a programme which my every instinct of freedom, 
and reverence, and artistic sympathy, forbids me to accept,— 
pace, tanti viri, et amici. 

Dr. Plumptre’s large-hearted letter, and his ingenious 
gravamen, can do only good. But I think it is right to meet it 
with a prompt demurrer, in the name at once of Christian 
antiquity and modern freedom. And I hope his instinct for 
comprehension will enable him to see first our large ground of 
agreement, and not only or chiefly the difference between us.— 
Lan, Sir, &c., JOUN OAKLEY. 


{To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—I dare say many men will point out that the Dean of 
Wells is mistaken in assuming that the reversal of the Ridsdale 
judgment would involve any practical or moral obligation to 
obey the Ornaments Rubric literally. All reasonable people, 
and all lawyers, admit that custom has force, not to make 
obedience to a rubric unlawful, but to justify disobedience to it. 
Distinct evidence is forthcoming that this rubric has not been 
acted on, or only for a very short time. In the face of this fact, 
no Court would enforce obedience to the rubric. 
Dean Plumptre’s intentions are most kind and excellent, but 
I must hold it to be a grave mistake to wish to change the 
rubric, which practically does the very thing the Dean thinks 
inadmissible,—sanction a maximum, and permit any departure 
on the side of defect which is sanctioned by use and Episcopal 
approval.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Rhayader Vicarage, April 12th. ARCHER GURNEY. 





THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. 
(TO THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’} 

_Sir,—Mr. Chancellor Christie has, perhaps, misapprehended 
that which he may have been told. But I can assure him that 
not my statements, but (of course, unintentionally) his own, are 
“inaccurate and misleading.” He says that on “the Bishop’s 
attention being called to the fact that the matter was open to 

he desired,” and obtained, the Chancellor’s 

“opinion thereon ;” and “has never [since] authorised or in 

any manner, directly or indirectly, sanctioned either pew-rents 

appropriation.” Tor five years the Bishop did 

sanction pew-rents, though on every fresh consecration we urged 

the Act’s clear prohibition of them. Since then he has “ allowed ” 
the pew system, under the delusive name of “ Free—but—ap- 
propriated.” At St. Clement’s, Broughton, public attention 
was called to this a year ago by the ex-Mayor of Salford, who 
was turned out of a pew. In other new churches, it was known 
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that the intention of the Act was being equally frustrated 
Last year, it becoming known that the incumbent-elect of the 
last new church—St. Clement’s, Greenheys—intended appro- 
priation, steps were taken to prevent it. Meetings of parishioners 
were held, and it was resolved by them to uphold the Act. 
They formed a. committee, memorialised the Bishop, and 
appointed a deputation to see his Lordship, but he would not 
receive it. 

The following resolution was adopted and sent to the 
Bishop early in May last :—‘ That the nave of every parish 
church, until the modern adoption of the ‘family-pews’ or 
‘seat-assignment’ system, has always been absolutely free in 
every part, to all comers, rich or poor, ‘ first come, first served ‘i 
and that St. Clement’s Church, expected to be handsomely 
endowed out of the funds of the parish of Manchester, on con- 
dition of its being for ever hereafter free to all, ought not to be. 
tacitly or expressly, in any way whatever, assigned to or re- 
served by some parishioners rather than others.’ Yet, Mr. 
Christie says that not “any complaint from any parishioner 
has reached his Lordship of any renting or illegal appropria- 
tion,” in any such new church. How could a complaint have. 
reached his Lordship in any other or more distinct way ? 

There may be some équivoque in the Chancellor's expressions, 
“sanction” and “illegal appropriation.” Any appropriation 
is illegal, because appropriatio wnius est ewclusio alterius. My 
statement was not that the Bishop had by any act “ sane. 
tioned,” but that he has knowingly “allowed” appropriation. 
He has not even asked the incumbent, as he did Mr. Green, not 
to disobey the law. Qui non vetat peccare, peccat. 

I submit, therefore, that I was accurate in saying that the 
Bishop has “allowed,” and does “ connive at, an admitted and 
defiant violation of the law,” most fatal to the spiritual interest 
of thousands of his fellow-citizens. What has Chancellor 
Christie to say to the other still more important statutory con- 
dition, likewise violated, that for every endowment granted 
equivalent pew-rents be given up; or, for the scales of pew- 
rents, illegally sanctioned at first by the Bishop, not being since 
cancelled, but “allowed” to be still unlawfully enforced ?—I 
am, &c., 


Manchester, April 12th. Epwarp Herrorp. 





THE HATRED OF THE LAW IN IRELAND. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sirn,—In the Spectator of the 1st inst., you say that over a 
great part of Ireland the law appears to be not only distrusted, 
but hated. This is obviously true, and the reason is almost 
equally obvious. Ireland is a nation of small cultivators, deeply 
attached to their homes; and until the Land Act of 1870, the 
small cultivators, though personally free, had no rights recog- 
nised by the law; they were tenants-at-will, subject to arbitrary 
demands for rent and arbitrary eviction at the pleasure of the 
landlord, without any restraint from custom, equity, or implied 
or verbal contract; the law was to them not a means of pro- 
tection, but of oppression. It is surprising that the power of 
the landlords was not much more abused than it was. The in- 
justice and cruelty of the system were disguised from Englishmen, 
and from the Irish landlords themselves, by the fiction which 
treated it as the result of free contract,—a fiction as true and as 
false as that by which the lawyers of the Roman Empire justified 
slavery, as the result of a free contract between a victor in war 
and his captive, whereby the victor agreed to spare the life of 
the captive, and the captive, in return, agreed to serve the victor. 

The legislation of 1870 and 1881 has put an end to that 
system for ever. The peasants have now the protection of the 
law for their rights, and when they find that the law is on their 
side, they will, no doubt, be on the side of the law. But men, 
especially in Ireland, are slow to recognise that facts have 
changed, and a generation must pass away before an improved 
feeling can become general. Meantime, the duty of the Govern- 
ment is to hold steadily on, doing its best, whether by ordinary 
law or by exceptional legislation, to keep the peace and to do 
justice to all, and especially to do justice to the landlords, who 
are now the oppressed party.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Josrru Joun Mvurpny. 
Old Forge, Dinmurry, County Antrim, April 12th. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 

[To ThE EpitoR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Sir,—Is there not a point of view from which the protest of 
Mr. Knowles and his distinguished friends may appear to 
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posterity a little ignoble, a little unworthy of the traditional 
valour, the ancient and inbred self-respect and self-possession 
of the English people? When ironclads superseded the 

“ooden walls,” and indeed at every fresh development of 

science and discovery which has put new resources into the 

hands of other nations as well as ourselves, there have not been 

wanting timorous people who feared that our island home was 

in danger, and that we should lose much of our old power and 

influence. But “God fulfils himself in many ways,” and the 

position of England relatively to other nations has not altered, 

and is not likely to suffer from the modification of mere physical 

conditions, so long as her people are true to themselves. For 

my part, if I thought that anything really great in the character 

or future destiny of England was imperilled by the construction 

of a tube under the Channel, I should be ashamed of my 

countrymen. 

In the natural and inevitable progress of science and of 
enterprise, many of the barriers which keep nations apart will 
disappear, because of less practical importance. More rapid 
locomotion, steam, electricity, and possibly aerostation, will 
diminish the isolation of England, and profoundly modify the 
conditions both of national and of international life. Science,. 
in its legitimate development, brings, it is true, new dangers 
to all countries alike; but it provides also new remedies against 
those dangers. It is the part of a great nation to adapt herself 
to altered conditions, not to be stricken with a panic dread of 
them. 

Look forward into the next century. Consider the aggressive 
character of modern engineering enterprise, the all-conquering 
march of physical invention and discovery. Is it possible to 
doubt that sooner or later the Tunnel will certainly be made ? 
When it is made, there will be an enormous increase in the 
comfort, the convenience, and the friendly intercourse of man- 
kind. No doubt, there will also be one additional means of 
invasion—and that a peculiarly risky one—open to a possible 
enemy of England; but it is reasonable to expect that with it 
will be devised additional safeguards,—powers of defence corre- 
sponding to powers of aggression. Our past history fully justi- 
fies such an expectation. And it seems to me that we pay by 
anticipation a very poor compliment to the men of the 
twentieth century, if we assume that they will be less able in 
these circumstances to hold their own, than their fathers in the 
sixteenth or the nineteenth.—I am, Sir, &c., J. GF. 





Notice to Corresronpents.—We cannot carry on a con- 
troversy about the proper reading of Gaelic phrases, and must, 
therefore, decline Mr. Liddall’s letter. 


BOOKS. 
—@——— 
JAMES MILL.* 

James Mint. has a rightful claim to a place in English bio- 
graphy—for his History of British India, for the work that he 
did in bringing within the sphere of practical politics many 
most important political and social reforms, and because he 
was the father and educator of John Stuart Mill, a greater man 
than himself. That place might, indeed, have been adequately 
filled by a biography of less extent than 450 closely-printed 
pages. But—if we may adapt the Turkish gentleman’s 
reply to Mr. Curzon, when he apologised for making him- 
self a bore—no harm is done, for the writer is one, and the 
reader is another; and we are free to take or to leave 
what we please of the abundance of minute details of 
fact, anl elaborate estimates of character, which Pro- 
fessor Bain has spread before us, and in the array of which 
it is but just to him to say that he is no less candid and 
impartial in admitting the less favourable aspects of his subject 
than in narrating everything that is creditable to the man 
whom he has deemed worthy of such a labour of love as this 
Life must have been. 

For the average height of the Grampians at James Mill's 
birthplace, for the number of stone arches of Northwater Bridge, 
and of the doors and windows of the cottage in which he was 
not born, and for many other such matters, we must refer our 
readers to the biography itself. We will content ourselves with 
Saying that the parentage and early life of James Mill were 
in many respects like those of Thomas Carlyle, as, indeed, of 


* James Mill: 


a Biography. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 1682, 





many other self-made men. ‘The father of James Mill was 
a country shoemaker, who usually employed two or three men. 
His mother was a farmer’s daughter, proud of her family in 
former generations, and resolved, in spite of the anger of her 
neighbours, to bring up her eldest son—born in 1773—to be a 
gentleman— to be called Mi. Mill, and his wife Ms. Mill.” 
He neither assisted in his father’s trade nor took any part in 
field work, but was allowed to devote himself to study; and he 
said, in after-life, that it was the darling object, even of his 
infant years, to attain a name for wisdom and knowledge. He 
wag sent to the Montrose Grammar School, and thence, in his 
eighteenth year, he went to Edinburgh University, by the aid 
of a neighbouring laird, Sir John Stuart, and of Lady Jane 
Stuart, who desired both to train him for the Church, and also 
to engage him in the education of their only daughter, who was 
three years younger than himself. That after completing his 
University studies he became a licensed minister of the Church, 
and did actually preach, is clearly ascertained by Professor Bain, 
though his son, John Mill, was in doubt of the fact. Indeed, 
Sir David Brewster said to Dr. Bain, “ I’ve heard him preach, 
and no great han’ he made o’t.” He acted as private tutor in 
various families between 1790 and 1802, though spending part of 
his time at home with his father and mother; and at the begin- 
ning of the latter year, being now twenty-nine years old, he 
went to London, probably travelling with his friend and patron, 
Sir John Stuart, then in Parliament. From London, shortly 
after his arrival, he writes to his old friend, Dr. Thomson, 
Professor of Chemistry in Edinburgh :— 

“Tam extremely ambitious to remain here, which I feel to be so 
much the best scene for a man of letters, that you can have no notion 
of it till you be upon the spot. You get an ardour and a spirit of 
adventurousness which you can never get an idea of among our over- 
cautious countrymen at home. Here everybody applauds the most 
romantic scheme you can form. In Scotland everybody represses 
you, if you but propose to step out of the beaten track. . You 
may make £500 a year by your pen, and as much bya class. I 
have mentioned to several people my idea of aclass of Jurisprudence, 
who have assured me that it could not fail to succeed.” 


and prudent, James Mill 


a¢ a8 


In this spirit, at once aspiring 
entered on what was the real work of his life. As contributor 
or as editor, he became thenceforth one of the most important 
supports of the periodical literature of the day; and while he 
soon secured an income sufficient to enable him to marry, he 
took no small share in forming and directing that public opinion 
which, during the next thirty years, was to effect so many and 
great social and political reforms. A few years later he be- 
came not only the personal friend of Bentham, but the 
ablest and the most faithful of his English disciples and 
expositors. And for the rest of his career he was one 
of the foremost and most resolute and uncompromising of 
those men who “kept pegging away” against a phalanx 
of social, legal, and political abuses, of the strength of 
which the present generation has no experience, and probably 
little conception. It would be impossible to recount what 
these men—and Mill among them—in or out of Parliament, 
did for the liberty of the press, the abolition of slavery, re- 
ligious toleration, popular education, prison discipline, and 
legal and Parliamentary reform. And though there was 
more truth than Dr. Bain admits in the assertions of Mill’s 
friends that he argued with cynicism and asperity, and that 
his sympathy with the oppressed was founded on his hatred 
of the oppressors, it is but fair to remember that it is only 
with the few very noble-minded men that such hard and 
rough work as his does not narrow the mind and embitter the 
feelings :—* For us was thy back so bent, for us were thy 
straight limbs and fingers so deformed; thou wert our conscript, 
on whom the lot fell, and fighting our battles wert so marred.” 

In 1819, Mill was appointed an Assistant in the Examiner’s 
Office in the India House, and in that office he continued till 
his death in 1836. And he, no doubt, did his official work at 
the India House well: he was a man to do everything well 
which he put his hand to. But this was not the real in- 
terest of his life, but rather the material means for enabling 
him to work more freely and thoroughly at that other work 
we have described. Besides his numerous occasional writings, 
he published independent and, in more than one sense, “ self- 
contained ” books. His Analysis of the Human Mind is a mas- 
terly deduction of all that can be deduced, and a great deal which 
cannot, from the two facts of sensation and association. His 
History of British India—the work of eleven years’ labour—is 
still, in many respects, our standard history. We smile at the 
elaborate argument by which the author, with characteristic 
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self-confidence and preference for logical deduction to facts, 
maintains that not to have been in India was an essential quali- 
fication for understanding and writing its history. We have 
access to sources of information not existing or not open in 
Mill’s day; but for those portions of his subject as to 
which his materials were complete—for an account of the 
formation and growth of the East India Company, of its early 
career of conquest, organisation, and administration—nothing 
can be better. And though the Edinburgh Review found some 
faults of grammar in the composition, it has much vigorous 
writing, and the author’s power of condensing volumes into 
pages may not unfairly be compared with that of Gibbon. 

If we knew Mill only from his letters, we should suppose him 
to have been a noble-minded, generous, and warm-hearted man 
in all the relations of life. From his letters to Barclay, he seems 
to have been no less affectionate than liberalin his arrangements 
for paying his father’s debts, providing for his declining years, 
and making him happy with the rest of the family; his remon- 
strances with Bentham on occasion of the older man’s somewhat 
capricious conduct are dignified and manly; his letter of condol- 
ence with Lord Brougham on the death of his brother shows genuine 
and heartfelt sympathy ; and his congratulations addressed to his 
friend Dr. Thomson, on the latter’s marriage—in which he says 
that “ human happiness requires that the human heart should 
have something to love, that it should have one, at least, with 
whom it can enjoy sympathy, and in whom its confidence can 
be reposed ”—disposes us to believe Dr. Bain, when he tells us 
that “the depth and tenderness of the feeling” in the “ affec- 
tionate outpourings” of Mill’s letters to his future wife “could 
not well be exceeded.” But there was, unhappily, another side 
to Mill’s character, which Dr. Bain candidly depicts. The 
traditions of his Scottish home are that he was hard and un- 
feeling to his family, and ungrateful to his friends; though his 
wife “ was not wanting in any of the domestic virtues of an 
English mother, toiling hard for her children, and thoroughly 
obedient to her lord, the union was never happy :’— 

“The one really disagreeable trait in Mill’s character, and the 
thing that has left the most painful memories, was the way that he 
allowed himself to speak and behave to his wife and children before 
visitors.. When we read his letters to friends, we see him acting the 
family man with the utmost propriety, putting forward his wife and 
children into their due place; but he seemed to be unable to observe 
this part in daily intercourse.” 

Mill, too, in his notoriously eager desire for worldly advance- 
ment, did not scruple to supplant, by an unworthy intrigue, a 
colleague with whom he was in daily intimacy at the India 
House. ‘The story is evidently unknown to Dr. Bain, but we 
give it from an authentic source. In the days of the Company, 
the work now done by the Secretary of State for India, with 
the addition of the commercial business, was done by the Chair- 
man of the Court of Directors, subject to the veto of the Eng- 
lish Government through the President of the Board of Con- 
trol. The Chairman, annually appointed, was sometimes an 
experienced member of the Indian Service, understanding and 
caring for the interests of India, sometimes a City man, chiefly 
interested in keeping on good terms with the Government of 
the day. In 1819, when the Chairman was of the former kind, 
the Examiner’s Office—in which the despatches relating to the 
judicial, financial, and commercial business were drafted—was 
reorganised, and Edward Strachey, a Bengal Civil Servant of 
experience and reputation, was made first Assistant, with a 
higher salary than Mill or Peacock, who came after him, and 
with the avowed intention that he should succeed M‘Culloch, the 
then head of the office, when his place became vacant. Strachey, 
though also a friendand a follower of Bentham, cared more for the 
administration of justice in India than for English polities; and, 
with the support of the Chairmen and Directors who, like him- 
self, knew India, but to the distaste of those who thought only 
of getting on smoothly with the Government of the day, would 
pertinaciously discuss with the Board of Control their altera- 
tions in his draft dispatches which he held to be unwise and 
injurious, Mill saw his opportunity; and when a Chairman 
of the latter kind said that “ when Mr. Strachey’s drafts went to 
the Board it was nothing but scratch, scratch,” he suggested, or 
allowed it to be suggested, that he was not, and would not be, 
guilty of such unconciliatory and inconvenient conscientious- 
ness; and that his better disposition might be rewarded, and 
a fitter successor provided for M‘Culloch, if he superseded the 
uncompromising Strachey. A nominally new office, therefore, 
of “ Assistant Examiner” was created, into which Mill was put, 
over Strachey’s head, Strachey indignantly sent in his resig- 





nation, but was persuaded by Edmonstone, Tucker, and oth eine 


of Indian experience, who knew the value of his Services, to 
withdraw it. He died not long after M‘Culloch retired, so that 
Mill would, without much waiting, have had the office, without 
the sacrifice of honour which he impatiently made to secure it 
He made an attempt to supplant Peacock by his son J ohn, whies 
he had already, with singular adroitness, converted from a clerk 
into a junior assistant in the office; but in this he was not 
successful, and Peacock revenged himself by the witty repre. 
sentations of Scotch economists in his later novels. James Mill 
was as able, but not so good a man as his biographer holds him 
to have been. Self-assertion, not self-denial (as Dr. Bain oddly 
says), was his chief characteristic; and he largely practised ag 
a man what he taught as a philosopher,—that self-interest was 
the sole motive of human action. 





SERJEANT BALLANTINE’S EXPERIENCES,* 
Turse volumes are chatty and pleasant reading, and they have 
this recommendation for those who are fond of light reading, 
that they may be opened equally well at almost any page. 
Their contents are thrown together without any attempt at 
anything like systematic arrangement, so that we find what 
ought to have been the preface imbedded in the middle of the 
second volume; an anomaly of which the author is thoroughly 
conscious, and confesses with droll naiveté. He “rarely 
kept a diary,and only interjectionally, at long intervals and 
for short periods, and then only of private matters.” Then 
“his mind is naturally of an irregular type,” so that 
“the circumstances that come into it during the progress of his 
book refuse to maintain any order, and defy every endeavour to 
preserve the dates.” He admits, indeed, that it might be just 
possible for him, if he really tried, to arrange his materials with 
more regard to order; but that would require a degree of indus- 
trious application which, he says, is foreign to his nature. The 
result would certainly be an “ orderly book ;” but, on the other 
hand, “ my identity would be lost, and so, if my details are con- 
fusing, I must throw myself upon the mercy of my readers, and 
ask them to pity my infirmities.” Notwithstanding this self- 
depreciation, however, there is a good deal of method in the 
book, which also furnishes abundant evidence that the learned 
Serjeant is not so incapable of industrious effort as he would 
have us believe. Serjeant Ballantine criticises with can- 
dour a great variety of things and persons, but his criticisms 
are thoroughly good-natured, and his book is written in a genial 
and kindly spirit throughout. The only person whom he treats 
with anything like malice is the late Lord Campbell, whom he 
cannot forgive for having once spoken of Serjeants’ Inn in lan- 
guage which the author does not consider sufliciently respectful. 
It is evident that Campbell, for whatever reason, was no favourite 
with the Serjeants. Serjeant Storks, we are told, “ used to say 
that Lord Campbell had got on as much by trickery as by real 
merit, and that he was the greatest jobber that had ever flourished 
at the Bar.” We cannot say, however, that we think the accusation 
even colourably proved by the “ oneinstance of hisaccomplishment 
in this capacity ” which “ Storks used to relate,” namely, “ that 
in his reports Campbell, for the first time, published the names 
of the attorneys in the various cases,” albeit that fact may have 
“Jed to useful introductions.” The relatives of Lord Campbell 
need not blush for him, if no more damaging case of jobbing 
than this can be proved against him. It is fair to add, however, 
that Serjeant Ballantine does full justice to the learning and 
judicial capacity of Lord Campbell, though even here he is 
tempted to remark that Lord Campbell's judgmevts as Chief 
Justice “are greatly indebted” to the aid which he got from 
Lord Blackburn. With this exception, however—and it is not 
a flagrant one—Serjeant Ballantine’s Experiences overflow with 
goodwill and kindliness, not only to his fellow-creatures of the 
human race, but even to the inferior animals. He is a strong 
anti-vivisectionist, and delivers himself of some acute observa- 
tions on the subject. He maintains—and we agree with him— 
that the deliberate infliction of torture on dumb animals could 
not be justified, even if it could be proved to result in benefit 
to the hnman race. But Serjeant Ballantine, after a careful 
examination of the evidence on both sides, is convinced that the 
alleged benefits from experiments in vivisection are extremely 
problematical. There are confessedly so many differences be- 
tween the brain action of man and that of the inferioranimals, that 
experiments made upon theonekind of brain may even be mislead- 
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ing in the case of the other. Serjeant Ballantine also contrasts the 
conflicting statements of eminent surgeons on this subject. Sir J. 
Paget, for example (than whom no more humane man lives), has 
stated that the use of anzsthetics, and the Hunterian discovery 
of tying up arteries, are due to vivisection. Sir W. Fergusson, 
on the contrary, declares that “all the experiments upon the 
lower animals have been performed” since the use of anzs- 
thetics has been ascertained, and that Hunter's first experiments 
in tying arteries were made on the human patient. While on 
the subject of doctors, we may quote an interesting illustration 
of Sir Astley Cooper’s acuteness of observation. Called to give 
evidence in a case of murder, he inferred, from the position of 
the dead man’s body at the time and from the direction of the 
wound, that the shot was fired by a left-handed man. The 
accused assured his counsel that he was not left-handed, but, 
when called upon to plead, held up his left hand. 

Serjeant Ballantine’s experience is not favourable to the oath 
system as a safeguard of truthfulness in Courts of Justice. 
His experience is that “ perjury is greatly on the increase,” and 
that “the feeling of sanctity that probably once attached to an 
oath becomes deadened, in the minds of those who are taking it 
every day.” Our own conviction is that the effect of the oath 
system has been to depress the general level of truthfulness all 
round. Very fallacious inferences are sometimes drawn upon this 
subject. We remember, for instance, a recent speech of the present 
Bishop of St. Alban’s on this subject. He related the case of a 
young couple who had once applied to him for a marriage 
licence. The young man represented himself and his companion 
as both of full age. Before signing the licence, however, the 
Bishop asked, “On your oath before God, is all that you have 
told me true?” “If you put me on my oath,” was the reply, 
“it is all false.” And the good Bishop considered this a striking 
illustration of the value of the oath system. To our minds 
the incident suggests an opposite conclusion. What it really 
did prove was that the young man thought there was no harm 
in telling a deliberate falsehood, so long as he was not on his 
oath, Another conclusion to which Mr. Serjeant Ballantine’s 
experience has led him is that “a thoroughly innocent person ” 
is rarely convicted. Juries may sometimes convict without 
sufficient technical evidence, hut it is generally in cases where 
there is moral certainty of guilt. One exception, however, 
occurs to him, namely, in the case of “ charges preferred by 
women against the opposite sex.” “ The tears of a good-looking 
girl efface arguments of counsel and the suggestions of reason,” 
and Serjeant Ballantine “has seen many grave errors com- 
mitted by juries,’ to the ruin of “ many innocent people.” 

Serjeant Ballantine naturally devotes a good deal of space to 
the two most famous trials in which he has been professionally 
engaged, namely, the Tichborne Claimant’s suit and the trial 
of the Gaekwar of Baroda. Serjeant Ballantine declines to give 
any opinion of his own on Arthur Orton’s claim, but it is not 
difficult to infer it, notwithstanding. He evidently does not 
believe in the Claimant's story, but thinks that it was sufficiently 
plausible to ensure his acquittal at the second trial, if his cause 
had been conducted by a more skilful and prudent advocate 
than Dr. Kenealy, who made the fatal mistake of undertaking 
to prove his client to be Sir Roger Tichborne, instead of throw- 
ing on the prosecution the onus of proving him guilty of perjury. 
He plainly distrusts the evidence for the tattooing of Sir Roger, 
and thinks that it must have broken down under the ordeal of 
a proper cross-examination, and thereby damaged the prosecu- 
tion so much as to ensure the Claimant's acquittal. There is 
one curious circumstance connected with this case which has 
not received the attention it deserves ; we mean the possibility of 
forgetting ia a comparatively short time a language which one has 
thoroughly well known, even one’s mother-tongue. French was 
the real Sir Roger Tichborne’s mother’s tongue, and he spoke 
it with more ease than English down to the time of his dis- 
appearance; yet the Claimant could not speak a word of 
French, after (according to his own story) sixteen years’ 
disuse of that language. This told strongly against him. 
And yet the writer of this review can testify from his own ex- 
perience that the thing is quite possible. After sixteen years’ 
disuse of a language with which he was perfectly familiar for the 
first eighteen years of his life, he discovered, to his surprise and 
chagrin, that he could not speak it at all, and could understand 
it with difficulty and very imperfectly. So far, his testimony 
would be in favour of the Tichborne Claimant; but on two 
other points it would be fatal to him. The Claimant—sup- 
posing him to be Sir Roger—had opportunities of picking up his 
French again, but it did not come back to him, and his pro- 





nunciation of French words betrayed no lingering echo of a 
forgotten language. On the other hand, the present writer 
found the recovery of his lost tongue an easy matter, and his 
ear never lost the true pronunciation, even while the faculty of 
speaking the language lay dormant. We believe that a lan- 
guage acquired in childhood, and spoken for the first eighteen 
years in life, may be clean forgotten, all except the pronuncia- 
tion, but may very easily be revived. Serjeant Ballantine is 
convinced of the Gaekwar’s entire innocence of the crime of 
attempting to poison the British Resident, and he shows clearly 
enough that there was an entire absence of motive. His sugges- 
tion is that Colonel Phayre was the dupe of a clique of natives 
who were bitterly hostile to the Gaekwar, and certainly the facts 
look strongly that way. The author is unstinted in his praise of 
Sir Lewis Pelly’s courage and tact and judgment; and it 
occurred to us, while reading his panegyric, that it seems a pity 
such qualities should be allowed to rust at home. Would it not 
be possible to find employment in Ireland just now for one or 
two men trained in India? We cannot help thinking that it 
would be well to make the experiment of moving out of the old 
ruts, and trying some new blood and some fresh methods of 
administration. Sir Lewis Pelly’s share in the disastrous Afghan 
policy of Lord Lytton ought not in fairness to be prejudicial to 
him, for he had no part, as far as is known, in the initiation of 
that policy. His exceedingly interesting book on the Persian 
Passion Play shows how capable Sir Lewis Pelly is of entering 
into the feelings and modes of thought of a foreign people—an 
invaluable quality in a ruler of men. 

Serjeant Ballantine’s Experiences are interspersed, as might 
be expected, with some amusing anecdotes. He was counsel, 
on one occasion, under somewhat comical circumstances, to Sir 
Edwin Landseer, who was sued by a fashionable West-end tailor 
for the price of a coat. The great artist refused to pay, on the 
ground that the cut and fit of the coat “ violated every princi- 
ple of high art, and he refused to countenance such a devia- 
tion from its true principles.’ The coat was produced 
in Court, and Sir Edwin was invited by the Judge to 
try it on. With a wry face he consented, but could 
not manage to get his arms through the sleeves. He suc- 
ceeded at last, however, with the help of a Jew tailor, who 
happened to be on the jury ; “and then stood as if spitted, his 
back one mass of wrinkles.’’ The Jew, thereupon, was invited 
to give his opinion, which he did very decidedly against the 
coat, and Sir Edwin Landseer left the Court in triumph. 
Gamekeepers, it seems, are under the impression that good ad- 
ministration of the law and good shooting do not go together. The 
author tells a story of a Judge who had a knack of knocking 
over his game so unfailingly that the gamekeeper would not 
believe he was a Judge. “He a Judge!” he exclaimed; “ I’lh 
take my oath he’s been a poacher!” The genial Serjeant him- 
self had some experience of the ready humour of the London 
“rough.” He was recognised on his way to the Derby once, in 
a carriage with some friends, who had taken the butler with 
them, arrayed in his white tie. “ There goes the Serjeant !” cried 
a rough, “with his domestic chaplain.” This was only rude 
humour, but the following retort by Phillipps, Courvoisier’s 
advocate, is really witty. A rival, whose practice he had 
gradually absorbed, lost his temper one day, and said to 
Phillipps, who an Irishman, “You remind me of 
the three B’s,—Blarney, Bully, and  Bluster.” “he 
said Phillipps, “you never complained of my B's till they 
began to suck your honey.” Exually witty, and under more 
trying circumstances, was the auswer of Mr. Merewether, 
when he stumbled coming out of an insolvent bank, where he 
had lost some money, and was asked by a friend if he had hurt 
himself. “ Ohno!” said he, “I have only lost my balance.” We 
will make Serjeant Ballantine a present of, and at the same time 
conclude our review of his pleasant book with, another story of 
his friend Merewether, who used to bubble over with fun and 
humour on the slightest provocation. On a certain occasion, 
train, which Merewether had gone to meet, was somewhat late. 
A testy old gentleman, a stranger to Merewether, got out of 
all patience at the delay, and exclaimed :—* What an infernal 
station this is! They try to irritate one on purpose. Look at 
those girls in the refreshment-room ; why do they dress them all 
in black ?” ‘Don’t you know?” said Merewether, in a most 
solemn tone of voice, and with an awe-struck look on his face. 
“No,” replied the stranger, in a subdued voice, and looking 
quite alarmed. “ Why,” said Merewether, “ they are in mourning 
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LETTERS FROM AMERICA DURING THE WAR OF 
INDEPENDENCE.* 
Has it never occurred to us to wonder, in reading the enthusi- 
astic praises of German women, as sung by the Minnesanger 
Frauenlob, Walther von der Vogelweide, and others, what has 
become of these women? The common household drudge, 
apathetic and unintellectual, now-a-days too often the repre- 
sentative of German womanhood, could surely not have inspired 
such lays. A book lies before us to-day that tells us that the 
better race was, at least, not extinct a hundred years ago. This 
is the memoir of General Riedesel and his wife, written during 
the American War of Independence. General Riedesel was 
commander of those troops which the Duke of Brunswick sold 
to England in order to pay his debts, one of the most disgrace- 
ful of the many disgraceful chapters that stained the annals of 
the petty Courts of Germany. Students of Schiller will recall 
a similar bargain in Cabale wnd Liebe, which is struck for the 
sake of providing a mistress with diamonds. But General von 
Riedesel’s share in this book is insignificant, and consists 
merely of an extract from a military memoir concerning the 
American campaign of 1777, and including an account of the 
capitulation of Saratoga. The substance of the work is written 
by his wife, a modest, unaffected record of her experiences as his 
helpmate during a difficult and perilous campaign. It was 
written in later life, apparently only for the family circle, and is 
on that account all the more charming for its very simplicity and 
the absence of all self-consciousness. Madame von Riedesel was 
quite unaware of the fact that in telling the story of her adven- 
tures and those of her husband and children, she was pour- 
traying in herself a rare, beautiful, and heroic character, that 
she was painting what might have been the very prototype of 
Wordsworth’s “ Phantom of Delight,’— 
“A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command.” 

Madame von Riedesel was expecting her confinement at the 
time her husband was despatched with the bartered troops to 
join the English army, and hence she could not accompany him. 
But undaunted by the fearful difficulties of such an under- 
taking, difficulties undreamed of by the present generation, she 
resolved to follow him, as soon as feasible. He started in Feb- 
ruary, she in May, 1776, taking with her three infants, of whom 
the eldest was but four years old and the youngest ten weeks. 
She was undaunted by the opposition of relations and friends, 
who drew for her benefit lively pictures of the dangers she 
would have to undergo by land and sea, not the least of which 
were, according to them, the chances, almost amounting to 
certainty, of being eaten up by savages, and in case of sur- 
vival, of finding no more acceptable food than the flesh 
of horses and cats. The record is full of curious evid- 
ences of prejudices which international intercourse is rapidly 
and fortunately effacing. But that the dangers were not 
all imaginary, and that travelling was in those days no un- 
mixed pleasure, Madame von Riedesel was to experience be- 
fore ever she quitted European soil. Near Maestricht she was 
warned that the roads were most unsafe, owing to high- 
waymen. In the gloaming, something flew into the window of 
her carriage, and she felt a hard, rough substance strike her 
hand. It proved to be the stockinged leg of a dead robber, whom 
lynch justice had hung upona tree. Such and similar experiences 
were not encouraging or cheerful. Neither was the rate of pro- 
gress. It had taken seventeen days of steady travelling to get 
from Wolfenbiittel to St. Omer. Arrived in England, Madame 
von Riedesel had to suffer much from the dishonesty and exor- 
bitant charges of landlords. Even in those cheaper days, 
English inns appear to have enjoyed the unenviable distinction 
of being dearer than their Continental compeers, according to 
the saying, “They put the Bible in your bedroom, and the 
Devil in your bill.” The behaviour of the common people in 
the streets appears to have been most disgraceful. The sight 
of a foreign costume seems to have collected foul-mouthed mobs. 
Madame von Riedesel recounts several instances of annoyances 
to which she was subjected, little creditable to English good- 
feeling, though it is but fair to add that at the same time 
there was no lack of Good Samaritans. 

Madame von Riedesel spent some weary months successively 
in London, Bristol, and Portsmouth, detained by the difficulty 
of finding a vessel, the unwillingness of a companion to whose 
eare her husband had confided her to brave the sea, and finally, 
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the impossibility, in those days, of crossing in winter. At last, in 
April, 1777, the moment so impatiently expected by this loving 
wife, arrived. She sailed. The journey, which lasted eight weeks 
was a terrible one, full of suffering for her and her little ones, 
the companion upon whom the General had counted proving 
worse than useless. Madame von Riedesel’s heroic fortitude and 
unshaken good-humour were at once called into play. They were 
never more to desert her, any more than canses to call them forth, 
Arrived at Quebec, she found that her husband had quitted the 
city to join the army. Notwithstanding his prohibition, she 
resolved to follow him and share in his vicissitudes. Her travels 
to reach him were fraught with hardships and dangers, It was 
a bold act for a young woman to travel with three little children 
in an unknown land, convulsed with war and overrun with troops. 
But her fortitude and resolution carried her over all impedi- 
ments, the record of which she tells with humour, free from 
all taint of self-pity or repining. She even communicated her 
cheeriness to her children, and they bore well occasional want 
of nourishment. Fortunate for her that she took this journey, 
A few days later communication with Canada was cut off, and 
she would have had to pass three years away from her husband, 
—nay, she might never have seen him again; for it was only 
thanks to her careful nursing, her sprightly presence, her 
buoyant hopefulness, that he survived the deleterious physical 
and moral effects which the campaign exercised upon his con- 
stitution. From the time Madame von Riedesel joined the 
army, she shared all its adventures and privations. Her sym. 
pathies were naturally intensely Royalist, she had no compre- 
hension of the cause for which the Americans were fighting; to 
her, they were simply rebels. Yet she is not unfair to them 
when she comes in contact with pleasant specimens. Indeed, 
there must have been something exceptionally winning in her 
own personality, that opened to her all hearts, for she con- 
stantly tells of kindnesses that were shown to her by rough 
men,—by foes, by professed misanthropes. Her own purity 
and goodness were communicated to others. Her pluck won 
her the esteem of all the soldiers. Indeed, one of them once 
regretted keenly that she was not their commanding officer, in 
lieu of General Burgoyne, of whom she gives anything but a 
pleasing picture, and to whose love of personal ease and 
pleasure she attributes many of the disasters of the campaign. 
Thus, once when he should have moved on at all risks, he halted 
to sup with a fair dame, of doubtful repute. Great misery and 
disorder reigned in the army, according to her showing. There 
was no want of provisions, but the commissariat department 
was so badly managed that even the officers had often not 
enough to eat. 

Most graphic and painfully interesting is Madame von 
Riedesel’s account of the siege of Saratoga, when she, and her 
children, and some other officers’ wives had for six days to share 
a cellar with the wounded and dying, with a scanty allowance 
of food, a lack of water, and constant danger about them, The 
capitulation touched her nearly, and she dreaded her entrance 
into the American camp. Her aspect, as she sat in a carriage 
surrounded by her babies, seems to have touched the hearts of 
the Americans, as a rule rough to rudeness with their foes. One 
of the Generals himself received her into his tent, entertained 
her, and guarded her, and finally placed his house in Albany at 
her disposal. But she was not always to be so fortunate during 
the weary time of captivity that now followed, during which 
the prisoners were often treated in a manner in nowise credit- 
able to the Americans, and only excusable on the ground that 
it was regarded as retaliation for the still worse treatment ex- 
perienced by the American captives. General Riedesel fell 
ill from wounded military pride, his wife was twice confined, 
they were moved from place to place in bitter weather, under 
burning suns; but nothing broke the good wife’s courage, or 
damped her light-heartedness. She even once gave a ball, in 
honour of King George’s birthday. 

At last, in the autumn of 1783, the hour of release came, and 
the Riedesels and their troops were allowed to return to Europe, 
and with this the record closes. The editor has appended a few 
pages narrating the further fate of this admirable woman, to 
whom the reader grows sincerely attached while perusing her 
artless memoir, that lifts him into a purer moral sphere. 
General Riedesel never recovered from the depression caused in 
him by the military disasters into which he had been involun- 
tarily drawn. He felt himself endowed with real military 
aptitude, and was not able to employ it, save as the 
mercenary of others. For his Duke once more sold him 
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and his troops to a foreign State, this time to the Dutch. 
Madame von Riedesel remained with him, his sunshine, his 
trae wife, until the end. He lived just long enough to see his 
army sold yet a third time by the noble House of Brunswick, 
and died in 1800. His wife survived to mourn the defeat of 
and to see Brunswick incorporated into Jerome’s kingdom 


ee edphslia. One of her daughters married the petty 
princeling Count Henry XLIV. of Reuss Késtritz, in whose 


archives the manuscript of this volume was deposited, and to the 
courtesy of whose son its present republication is due. For the 
work was already printed in 1799, for the nse of friends and 
relatives, but all copies have long ago disappeared and been 
forgotten. It was a happy inspiration on the part of the pre- 
sent anonymous editor to reissue the book, whose pleasant, 
fresh, genuine ring cannot fail to appeal to all hearts and please 
all audiences. 
THE MENDELSSOHN FAMILY.* 

Feurx Menpenssoun, who loved England so well, has always 
peen fully appreciated in this country, not only for his genius 
asa musician, but also for the fine qualities, both of intellect 
and heart, which made him the most delightful companion and 
the most constant friend. ‘The charm exercised by Felix was 
far from being a superficial attraction. It was felt most by 
those who knew him best, by his parents and sisters, by his in- 
timate associates, by the men who struggled manfully with him 
along the road to fortune. There is not a letter, scarcely, indeed, 
aline, relating to Felix Mendelssohn in these delightful volumes 
that does not raise our estimate of his character. He lived, as 
it were, in an atmosphere of love, and he was as manly as he 
was affectionate. The prurient sentimentality affected by artists 
and men of letters at the beginning of this century had no influ- 
ence on the young musician who found the whole joy of his life 
in his art and in his home. Felix came of a good stock. His 
grandfather, Moses Mendelssohn, the son of a poor Jew, had to 
contend with the severest poverty, and also with a feeble and 
deformed body. The youth’s courage, however, was invincible, 
and his ardent love of knowledge made him willing to suffer 
the direst privations. And it was not merely physical suffering 
he had to undergo. He belonged to a persecuted race, and the 
intolerance was not wholly on one side. No social intercourse 
was allowed between Jews and Christians; in the eyes of the 
Rabbis, “to speak German correctly, to read a German book, was 
heresy,” and a Jew detected in procuring a German book for 
Moses was immediately expelled by the Jewish authorities. His 
strong will, however, overcame every obstacle, and while spend- 
ing the best hours of the day as bookkeeper in a silk factory, 
he gained a profound knowledge of languages, mathematics, 
and philosophy. He was the close friend of Lessing, and his 
noble character, so full of large tolerance and charity, is de- 
picted in Nathan der Weise. Yet this high-minded man was 
uever free from petty annoyances in Berlin. “I sometimes go 
out,” he wrote, “in the evening, with my wife and children. 
‘Papa,’ inquires one of them, in innocent simplicity, ‘ what is 
it those lads call out after us? Why do they throw stones at 
us? What have we done to them ?’—‘ Yes, dear papa,’ says 
another, ‘they always run after us in the streets, and shout, 
“Jew boy! Jew boy!” Is it a disgrace in the eyes of these 
people to be a Jew? What is that to them ?’” 

Of the children of Moses, three sons and three daughters, 
Dorothea occupies a rather conspicuous place in the literary 
history of what the editor terms the “romantic time,”’ the 
romance consisting generally in a passionate attachment to the 
wives of other men, and in the feeling that a woman's lawful 
husband was not likely to sympathise with her ardent aspira- 
tions. Dorothea left her first husband to marry Frederick 
Schlegel, while William Schlegel’s wife left him to marry the 
philosopher Schelling, “who had previously chosen the daughter 
of her first marriage, Augusta Bohmer, but on the death of the 
latter returned to the mother, and (another sign of the time), 
was in no way divided from his friend William Schlegel on 
that account, but unhindered carried his wife home.” So 
charming is mundane philosophy ! 

“Formerly, I was the son of my father, and now I am the 
father of my son,” was the exclamation of Abraham, the 
second son of Moses, and the father of Felix Mendelssohn. His 
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character stands out with great prominence in the family 
history, and the warm attachment of the musician, amounting, 
we are told, almost to adoration, affords a strong testimony 
to his worth. He had some prejudices, and thought, like 
Moses, that a girl’s only vocation was that of a housewife. 
Although himself a Jew, he educated his children as Christians 
and Protestants, and when his daughter Fanny was confirmed, 
after writing a beautiful confession of faith, he adds :— 

“We, your mother and I, were born and brought up by our 

parents as Jews, and without being obliged to change the form of 
our religion, have been able to follow the divine instinct in us and in 
our conscience. We have educated you and your brothers and sister 
in the Christian faith, because it is the creed of most civilised people,. 
and contains nothing than can lead you away from what is good, and 
much that guides you to love, obedience, tolerance, and resignation, 
even if it offered nothing but the example of its founder, understood 
by so few, and followed by still fewer.” 
Abraham was in good circumstances, and when his boys and 
girls were still children, he bought a house with a delightful 
garden at Berlin, Leipziger Strasse No. 3, which was ever 
afterwards the gathering-place of the family, the home to which 
when absent they always referred with the fondest affection. 
There the father and mother passed the rest of their days, there 
Fanny married, after a weary waiting-time, the well-known artist, 
Hensel, whose son edits these volumes; and there, or rather in 
a one-storeyed garden-house in the grounds, the Hensels lived 
after their marriage. The garden-house was cold and damp in 
winter, but in summer, though only a hundred yards from the 
street, “‘you lived as in the deepest loneliness of a forest,” and 
in almost rural seclusion. <A large garden, nearly a park in 
extent, and stately rooms, one of which was large enough to 
hold several hundred people, were great attractions to a family 
like the Mendelssohns, who loved nature and society, and whose 
musical genius attracted a large number of people. It was a 
singularly happy as well as gifted family. There seemed to 
be no discordant element in the house, no skeleton in the closet. 
Fanny, like Felix, was a composer, and the brother’s admira- 
tion of her worth is expressed in no niggard terms. Rebecca’s 
power lay in another direction. She could, indeed, play and 
sing, and is said to have been beautiful, but she was chiefly 
distinguished by her knowledge of languages. Paul Mendels- 
sohn, although very musical, was not a genius; but he was a 
man of good-sense and admirable character, and lived to publish 
a selection of his brother’s letters. 

Each member of the family, parents as well as children, pass 
before us in this narrative. It is natural that the chief in- 
terest should centre in Felix, but Fanny’s letters and diary, 
and the slighter glimpse we have of Rebecca, who married 
Professor Dirichlet, are almost equally attractive. The reader, 
before he closes the volumes, will feel that he has been admitted 
into a happy and highly intellectual circle, and has added to 
the list of friends, changeless and always agreeable, whose 
acquaintance he has made through books. 

When a mere boy, Felix delighted Goethe, and something 
like a warm friendship sprang up between the young composer 
and the poet of seventy-three. When the boy was eleven years 
old, he stayed at Weimar, and writes of playing before the 
Grand Duke and Duchess from eleven in the morning till ten 
in the evening, with only two hours’ interruption. Of Goethe 
he says :— 

“Every afternoon, Goethe opens his instrument, with the words, 

‘I have not yet heard you to-day—now make a little noise for me.’ 
And then he generally sits down by my side, and when I have done 
(mostly extemporising), I ask for a kiss, or I take one. You cannot 
fancy how good and kind he is to me. .... . It does not strike me 
that his figure is imposing ; he is not much taller than father, but 
his look, his language, his name, they are imposing. The amount of 
sound in his voice is wonderful, and he can shout like ten thousand 
warriors. His hair is not yet white, his step is firm, his way of 
speaking mild.” 
Next to Jean Paul, the Mendelssohn children loved Shake- 
speare, and the overture to the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” 
was written when the composer was seventeen. It was a product 
of Mendelssohn’s inmost nature, and this, says the biographer, 
may explain the fact, “ perhaps the only one of the kind on 
record in music, that twenty years afterwards, the composer, 
taking up this work of his youth, could write the music to the 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ without changing a note of the 
overture.” 

Felix and his intimate friend Klingemann, who was loved by 
all the family, and to whom Fanny writes some of her most 
charming letters, were both delighted with England. The 
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former wishes he were less near-sighted, for the sake of 
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English ladies. “They do not know how to make a pancake, 
but they are desperately pretty;” and Felix, like Charles Lamb, 
finds the streets of London quite beautiful. He is struck with 
awe at the constant flow of life, and “to see the masts from the 
West India Docks stretching their heads over the housetops, 
and to see a harbour as big as the Hamburg one treated like a 
mere pond, with sluices, and the ships arranged not singly, but 
in rows like regiments, to see all that makes one’s heart rejoice 
at the greatness of the world.” The young man of twenty goes 
to a ball at the Duke of Devonshire’s, and is charmed with the 
lovely girls, “some of them quite heavenly for beauty.” 
Very modestly he records his London triumphs; how at one 
«concert the fine ladies’ bonnets were agitated at every little 
adenza, which reminded him of the wind sweeping over a tulip- 
bed; and how, at another, he was led to the piano like 
a young lady, and received with immense applause. “ You 
eannot imagine how kind the English people are to me,” 
he writes, after a long confinement to the house. When well 
enough to go out again, London, albeit in November, was pro- 
nounced “indescribably beautiful,’ and when he leaves it, he 
carries away a “very dear memory of the town.” “ For indeed 
it does one’s heart good when people are friendly, and set store 
by one, and it makes me quite happy to be able to say that they 
do so here by me.” It was not only in London that people 
*‘ set store” by Felix Mendelssohn. He made himself welcome 
everywhere, and there are some delightful letters describing his 
mode of life at a country-seat in Wales, which suffice to prove 
what a pleasant guest he must have been. He could draw well, 
but his love of nature was expressed in music, and his impro- 
vised music in the evening would show what he had seen and 
observed in the day. Wherever he went, Felix found something 
beautiful, and in a letter from Soden, near Frankfort, he writes 
to Rebecca at Sorrento :— 

‘‘Perhaps you will hardly be able to appreciate the scenery, after 

Palermo and Sorrente, but that is not a feeling we should encourage. 
Those who have a true feeling for beauty of one kind, and derive 
rest and pleasure from it, cannot, I am sure, circumscribe their 
powers of enjoyment, but will, on the contrary, endeavour to widen 
them as much as possible, so as to take in all genuine beauty. I 
never can bear to hear people able to appreciate Beethoven only, or 
Palestrina only, or again, Mozart or Bach only. Give me all four, 
or none at all.” 
His art was the source of the intensest pleasure, but he needed 
at all times the full sympathy of those he loved. And he had 
it from his parents, from his sisters, and from his wife in such 
large measure, that the music of his life is almost without a 
jarring note. When he became engaged, the mere fact of exist- 
ence filled him with joy and gratitude, such as he had never 
felt before ; and when he heard of Klingemann’s engagement, 
ke was so glad, that he “danced round the room full five 
minutes.” Apart from these outward manifestations, there are 
signs of that deep, interior joy with which a stranger inter- 
meddleth not. A similar feeling is expressed by Fanny, who, 
like her brother, found life very beautiful. Writing from Rome, 
she says, ‘‘ My happiness here is indescribable. For some time 
past, I have been in a state almost of exaltation, so intense is 
one’s enjoyment of life in its purest and highest sense.” And 
again, on leaving Rome, “ A glorious time has passed away ! 
How can we be thankful enough for these two months of un- 
interrupted happiness! The purest joys the human heart can 
know have succeeded each other, and during all this time we 
have scarcely had one unpleasant quarter of an hour.” And 
later on, not long before her death, Fanny Hensel writes :— 

“ Yesterday, the first breath of spring was in the air. It has been 

a long winter, with much frost and snow, universal dearth and dis- 
tress; indeed, a winter full of suffering. What have we done to 
deserve being among the few happy ones in the world ? My inmost 
heart is, at any rate, full of thankfulness; and when in the morning, 
after breakfasting with Wilhelm, we each go to our own work, with a 
p'easant day to look back upon, and another to look forward to, I 
am quite overcome with my own happiness.” 
It is remarkable that most of the Mendelssohn family died 
suddenly, This was the case with Moses, with his sons Joseph, 
Nathan, and Abraham; with Leah, Abraham’s wife, and with 
their children, Fanny, Rebecca, and Felix. Fanny died while 
sitting at the piano, shortly after the entry from her diary 
which we have quoted. The loss was felt so strongly by her 
husband that, while previously he had been the most industrious 
of men, “ he never painted anything worth having during the 
fifteen years that he survived her,” and did not even complete 
a large and nearly-tinished picture for the coronation hall at 
Brunswick. In vain does Felix try to console him :— 


‘“This will be a changed world for us all now,’ he writes, “ but we 
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must try and get accustomed to the change, though by the ti 
have got accustomed to it, our lives may be over, —" athe wh 
I ought to write something else to you, but I cannot. If you Pes 
want a faithful brother who loves you with his whole heart, think a 
me. I am sure I shall be a better man than I have been, though not 
such a happy one. But what shall I say to you, my dear Sebastian ? 
There is nothing to say or to do but this one thing: pray to God 
that He may create in usa clean heart and renew a right spirit within 
us, so that we may even in this world become more and more worth 
of her who had the purest heart and spirit we ever knew or see f 
God bless her, and point us out the way which none of us can see 
for ourselves, and yet there must be one, for God himself has in. 
flicted this blow upon us for the remainder of our lives, and may He 
soften the pain. Alas, my dear brother and friend!” 
The souls of Felix and Fanny had been knit together like those 
of David and Jonathan, and her death, as the editor observes, 
proved a mortal blow. “Once active and energetic almost to 
restlessness, he would now sit idle with his hands in ‘his lap ; 
instead of walking with his old, quick, elastic step, he would 
drag his feet slowly and wearily along, while his irritability 
with regard to trifling annoyances was extreme.” He felt so 
weary, he said; and the good effects produced by a tour in 
Switzerland were destroyed by a visit to Berlin, and the sight 
of Fanny’s rooms. He did not outlive her six months, and now 
lies by her side in the churchyard of Holy Trinity, at Berlin. 

We have given, we fear, a very imperfect sketch of a book 
which, from the first page to the last, teems with interesting 
matter. Many hints are to be found with regard to German 
life and politics, many remarks upon current events and on dis- 
tinguished persons, both in England and Germany; and the 
letters of Rebecca and Fanny, addressed to the home circle from 
Italy, have a freshness which shows how possible it is for minds 
rich in sympathy and culture to convey new impressions of 
familar scenes. ‘Truly does Dr. Grove say that “ this work de- 
serves a warm welcome from the English reader, to whom it is 
now for the first time introduced.” 





A NEW HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH STAGE* 

In reviewing Mr. Percy Fitzgerald's last book, The Life of 
George IV., while speaking of the author as a bookmaker, we 
protested against the interpretation of that word which gives 
it a necessarily depreciatory significance. Book manufacture 
is as legitimate, and often as valuable in its way, as book crea- 
tion; and Mr. Fitzgerald, as a recognised manufacturer, has a 
true locus standi in the court of criticism. Even book-making, 
however, is an intellectual process: it is, or ought to be, 
something more than a mere employment of scissors and 
paste; and the really fair adverse critic of this New History 
of the English Stage will complain of it not because it 
ig manufacture, but because it is ot manufacture,—be- 
cause its producer has simply gathered together a mass of 
raw material, which owes such unity as it has to the 
printer or bookbinder, as much as to the editor whose name 
appears upon the title-page. It is less a compilation proper than 
a mere collection of extracts, strung together in that rough-and 
ready style which is the bane of so much of our contemporary 
literary hack-work; and the heterogeneous materials, having 
been subjected to no process of fusion and consolidation, are 
altogether lacking, not merely in singleness of general effect, 
but even in harmony of detail. 

Then, too, Mr. Fitzgerald's work is so altogether uncritical as 
to be all but valueless to the student who, while reading for 
more than mere amusement, has not sufficient information to 
enable him to judge of the relative trustworthiness of the 
authorities cited. An extract, which may fairly be accepted as 
authoritative, is sandwiched between a record of unverified 
rumour and a statement inspired by strong personal feeling, 
few indeed and far between being the instances in which Mr. 
Fitzgerald condescends to give hints as to the comparative value 
of his miscellaneous materials. All is fish that comes to his net, 
and he does not trouble himself with the trivial differentiation 
of a flounder from a turbot, or a mackerel from a salmon: the 
reader, like the little boy at the peep-show, “ pays his money ” 
—in the shape of a library subscription—and “takes his 
choice” among Mr. Fitzgerald’s facts, fancies, and fictions. Of 
course, it need hardly be said that a book constructed on this 
fashion is not distinguished for accuracy in small details. Were 
the game worth the candle, a considerable space might be de- 
voted to a list of Mr. Fitzgerald's mistakes in names, in dates, 
and in more important matters of fact, not to mention the 





* A New History of the English Stage, from the Restoration to the Liberty of the 
Theatres, By Perey Fitzgerald, M.A. 2 vols. London: Tinsley Brothers. 
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ana 
numerous instances in which his very slipshod composition 


makes him seem more inaccurate than he really is; but the 
minute examination which Macaulay gave to Croker’s edition 
of Boswell would be out of place, in speaking of a work which 
neither its author nor any one else would dream of placing 
among candidates for classical honours. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that when a considerable number of very palpable errors, 
clearly editorial, can be detected by a critic who has only a 
general acquaintance with English literature, many more are 
likely to be discovered by those readers who can boast of special 
acquaintance with Mr. Fitzgerald’s chosen field of research, 

There is, as a matter of course, so much that is amusing and 
interesting in this book, that we dislike writing of it as if we 
held a brief against it or its author, and though we should be 
shrinking from duty in suppressing our complaints, we will dis- 
miss them as hastily as may be. We have already spoken of 
the carelessness of Mr. Fitzgerald’s style. It can, indeed, 
hardly be called a style at all, for we come across numerous 
paragraphs which are composed, wholly or in part, not of sen- 
tences that can be analysed and parsed, but of formless memo- 
randa. Here is a sample, not unfairly selected :— 

“Sir H. Herbert now sent a dealer to prison for lending a church 

robe, with the name of our Lord on it, to the players. In 1637, 
March 1st, an order forbidding plays, on account of the Plague. This 
was disregarded at the Cockpit, when Michael Moon and others were 
fetched before the Privy Council, and an order to that nature, for- 
bidding plays, which was in force several months. On June 10th, a 
Chamberlain’s order forbidding printing of plays to the prejudice of 
the company to which they belonged. In 1639 died Massinger, at 
his house near the theatre, on the bridge. In 1639, Davenant obtained 
letters under the Great Seal for erecting a new theatre, 120 feet square, 
upon a piece of ground at the back of the Three Keys Ordinary, in 
Fleet Street. This, for many years to come, was to be the last in- 
dulgence granted to the Stage. Now come the disorders of civil 
wars.” 
With every disposition to be kind to Mr. Fitzgerald, it is hard 
to treat with leniency a writer who presents to us as literature 
such a confused, jerky, and incoherent jumble as this; and he 
is frequently not merely inelegant, but positively ungrammatical. 
Nor do we complain merely of his manner, but of his matter 
also. Ina book which is obviously intended not for the student, 
but for that intellectual butterfly, the general reader, the story 
of the patents is told with too much elaboration, and the 
documentary material connected with it is given at really 
irritating length. A man may choose his audience, and having 
chosen, no one has a right to quarrel with his choice; but when 
the selection has been made, it ought to be adhered to, and Mir. 
Fitzgerald ignores the likings of his circulating-library clients, 
without really satisfying the wants of the more critical reader. 

The real interest of the book lies in its anecdotal illustrations 
of Stage manners and morals; and it must be admitted that, 
in spite of Mr. Fitzgerald’s theatrical enthusiasm, his picture 
of the life of the average actor goes a long way to justify the 
Puritan prejudice against the theatre, or, at any rate, to explain 
what seems to many its extraordinary vitality. The candid 
critic has regretfully to confess that, whatever may be said of 
the actors of the present, those of the past have been only too 
skilful in combining the vices of Bohemia and Philistia, which 
at first sight seem mutually exclusive. There are recklessness, 
improvidence, and profligacy in abundance, but there is no great 
display of the generosity, the manliness, and the brotherly 
kinduess which are supposed to atone for these reprehensible but 
very human weaknesses. After reading a few of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s chapters, we are surprised at nothing in the shape of 
meanness or villainy, but we are very mnch surprised when we 
come across such an illustration of inherent nobleness, made 
available #t the moment of need, as is furnished by the anec- 
dote of the actor Ryan, who, when a ruffian approached him 
with a pistol, and wantonly shot him through the head, ex- 
claimed, finely, “ Friend, you have killed me, but I forgive you.” 
Nor can the significance of these unpleasant facts be consider- 
ably reduced by the argument that society, having made the 
actor a pariah, is really responsible for his lack of the virtues of 
a higher caste, for histrionic depravity long survived histrionic 
degradation. Since the days of Garrick, to go no further back, 
no actor of genius or culture has been denied the most abundant 
social recognition, and yet much of the record of the post- 
Garrick period is, in many essential respects, as unedify- 
ing as that of the period by which it was preceded. Still, 
Puritanism cannot possibly deny that in this respect there 
has of late years been a marked improvement, and the 
obvious reflection that there can be no necessary connection 

between acting and profligacy, which at one time seemed to be 








contradicted by facts, is now largely supported by them. Stage 
scandals there are still, just as there are army scandals, and 
even clerical scandals; but the stage scandal is not, any more 
than these others, considered a matter of course, and this one 
fact indicates a real advance. 

On opening Mr. Fitzgerald’s book, we naturally expected to 
find a number of quotable anecdotes, but in this we have been 
disappointed. There is much matter which, in its place, is enter- 
taining enough, but which will not stand transplanting ; and the 
anecdotes, though numerous, are either too lengthy, or too well 
known, for reproduction. Seeing that the writer is gleaning a 
field which, in previous volumes, he has fairly well reaped—a 
field which has, indeed, been reaped by a good many literary 
labourers—no great novelty was to be expected ; but really some 
of Mr. Fitzgerald's stories are familiar to us with that familiarity 
which breeds contempt, and accordingly, when we see them 
transcribed for the thousand and first time in these volumes, 
our welcome to them is not very hearty. Among the stories 
which we are not sure whether we have or have not seen before, 
is one of a conversation between George III. and Elliston, the 
King’s part in which is amusingly characteristic :— 

“At Weymouth, Elliston made a good impression while playing 

before his Majesty, who asked the actor:—‘ Well, well, Elliston,’ 
said he, ‘ where—where have you been acting lately ?—‘ At Wells 
and Shepton Mallet, your Majesty, in which places I was manager.’ 
—‘ Manager—manager! that won’t do—that won’t do, eh, Charlotte ? 
Managers go to the wall—get the worst of it..—‘It didn’t do, your 
Majesty. At Wells I was particularly unfortunate.’—‘ At Wells— 
Wells! replied the King, good-humouredly, ‘’mongst the Bishops! 
Quite right— quite right ! no business with the Bishops, eh, Charlotte ? 
Bishops don’t go to plays—no business at plays—you no business 
with them. Well, well, where next ??—‘I returned to Weymouth, 
where I have redeemed everything, in the honour of serving your 
Majesty.’—‘ Eh, eh ?’ responded the King, in the same affability of 
tone and manner—‘ what, kings better than bishops, eh ?—found it 
out—found it out, Elliston.’ ”’ 
Even here, Mr. Fitzgerald is as slipshod in expression as in the 
passage previously quoted ; indeed, the one fault of the book, in 
which all other thoughts are included, is a pervading careless- 
ness, and carelessness is the only literary vice for which there is 
no adequate palliation. The author of this New History of the 
English Stage may not have the art of lucid arrangement or the 
gift of attractive expression, but he has sufficient literary ex- 
perience and knowledge of his subject to justify us in demanding 
from him better work than is to be found in these volumes, and 
in making vigorous complaint when he refuses to satisfy our 
demand. 





TWO GROUPS OF SCEPTICS.* 

Writers who wish to present a difficult subject in a pleasant 
way, and from several differing points of view, are naturally 
tempted to adopt the dialogue form. This method has several 
advantages. It keeps the personality of the author and his 
opinions in the background, and gives human interest and 
artistic finish to what would otherwise be a dry discussion. 
Yet he is a bold man who yields to this temptation, for he 
challenges comparison with the consummate art of Plato, and 
reminds readers that the form he has chosen needs dramatic 
power of avery high order. It cannot be said that Mr. Owen suc- 
ceeds in overcoming the difficulties with which he has grappled. 
He has chosen to give aseries of essays on “ Skeptical” writers, em- 
bodied in discussions which are carried on by personages created 
by himself. But the essays are too long for this purpose; and 
some of them contain a more repetition than was needful, and 
long technical terms, which, together with their abstruse reason- 
ing, will hopelessly repel those whom the lighter narrative and 
dialogue might attract. The characters of the piece are little 
more than abstract exponents of certain ideas, with the excep- 
tion of two of the ladies, whose presence seems due to the 
courtesy of the gentlemen, as they have no part to play. Ques- 
tion and answer move too slowly, the wit and humour are a 
trifle heavy, and in descriptions of external nature we are 
astonished to learn that Wiltshire is favoured with a “ swmmer 
vesture of primroses.”” Mr. Owen has tried to be good to us, 
and to make smooth and easy for us the paths of learning which 
he has explored with so much labour. We must be grateful for 
the attempt, but fear that it has not succeeded from the artistic 
point of view. The jam is not neatly laid over the medicine ; 
and those who would look upon the essays as children do upon 
grey powders will not be allured by Mr. Owen’s enticements. 

But those who care more for matter than form, and rather 


* Evenings with the Skeptics. By John Owen, Rector of East Anstey, D evon. 
London: Lungmans and Co, 1831 
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like stiff reading, will find much to enjoy in these volumes, and 
much to quarrel with also, which is probably necessary to their 
enjoyment. The double arrangement—the two groups of 
sceptics, the modern discussing the ancient—though imperfect, 
dramatically and artistically considered, has a considerable 
advantage for those who are chiefly interested in comparing the 
thoughts of diverse minds. The differences between the 
speakers are by no means extreme. Dr. Trevor, who reads 
most of the papers, is a retired medical man, who appears at 
first to be an advanced sceptic, in the usual sense of the word; 
Mr. Harrington, a lawyer, has a taste for theology, modified by 
“ modern opinion ;” Miss Leycester is a young lady who has 
studied in Germany, and is an idealist, with a tendency towards 
mysticism; finally, Mr. Arundel, the rector of the parish, is simply 
amoderately-liberal clergyman, who seems to be introduced mainly 
as a foilto the others. All these, however, are sceptics, or rather, 
“ skeptics,” in the author’s sense. For Mr. Owen so spells the 
word, not only because he prefers the Greek form of Greek 
words, but because he distinguishes between the ordinary 
sceptic, i.c., unbeliever, and the “skeptic” who inquires into 
everything, uses his reason without limit, and is satisfied with 
nothing short of absolute truth. So at least we understand the 
“skeptics ” of these volumes ; but it must be admitted that it is 
not easy to force all these characters, imaginary and historical, 
under a single definition. Theoretically, we are told, scepticism 
“is the neutrality of complete suspense between negation and 
affirmation ;” culminating in the“ porcine ataraxia,” or calm of 
the pig composedly feeding on the deck of a ship in a storm. 
This hesitating attitude, this absolute refusal to say yea or nay 
to anything, appears at first to be Dr. Trevor’s; but we find later 
on that his scepticism admits of very decided opinions on certain 
points of the first importance. Thus many of the writers whose 
works are described would have thought that they had been placed 
in very strange company. It will be thought by some that Mr. 
Owen has overstated the scepticism of Socrates ; but the other 
Greek writers here mentioned would have no cause to complain 
on this ground. Yet, surely it is strange to bring the author of 
the book of Job, Aquinas, Augustine, Ockam, and Cornelius 
Agrippa, all into the same class. But Mr. Owen uses “skeptic” 
as opposed to “dogmatist.”” To distinguish the one from the 
other, he says, we have “only to ask,—What does he think of 
phenomena? Do they represent to him complete and definitive 
realities ? Does he believe that the objects of his senses, the 
conceptions of his reason, are final truths ? or, conceding their 
unreality and transitoriness as mere concomitants of his per- 
sonality does he endeavour to search further? Knowing the 
fallible and evanescent character, both of his sensuous and in- 
tellectual perceptions, does he employ his best efforts to 
attain to permanent, absolute truth, independent of himself and 
his faculties? If that be the object of his untiring quest, he is 
a skeptic.” That is to say, the sceptic will not be content with 
what appears to be true; he will not rest till he reaches what 
is true. If he cannot do so, he continues in hesitation. If he 
attains absolute truth, he becomes something more than a 
sceptic, an idealist, or mystic ; but still, according to Mr. Owen, 
by sceptical methods. So, in the most extreme instance, with 
Augustine. His “adoption of authority, strange as it may 
seem, is in reality based upon skepticism. He adopts it as a 
test of truth, because he claims to have discovered the 
comparative imbecility of reason. He accepts dogma, for 
the express reason of the absolute failure of intellectual 
research.” Again, Mr. Owen—or rather, the reader of 
one of the papers, Mr. Harrington—says:—‘ With the 
ill connotations which have, in my opinion causelessly, sur- 
rounded the term ‘ skeptic,’ it would, no doubt, sound impious to 
confer that or any similar designation on Jesus Christ,” yet he 
thinks that “his utterances had a distinctly solvent and sub- 
versive character,” and must have been considered sceptical by 
the men of his own day. It will be seen, therefore, that Mr. 
Owen’s sceptics afford a vast variety, and the only wonder is 
that this book, which, however, takes ancient and medieval 
sceptics only, does not include many more. Should the author 
give us more volumes, as he seems to promise, and should he 
come down to the sceptics of the present day, we shall be 
curious to see whom he would not include in the list. We have 
endeavoured to give some examples of his “skeptics” in his 
own words, and if readers are not satisfied with these, we can 
only refer them to the book itself, where, if they should miss a 
satisfactory definition of “ skeptic,” they will at least gain very 
interesting information about several philosophers and philo- 
sophical positions, 





e tri. 
There is, however, unless we mistake, a purpose running 


through these conversations and essays. The author has veiled 
his own opinions behind those of the characters who speak at 
his will, and we have no right to give an extract from thei 
sayings as his real and final judgment. It may, however he 
said that the outcome of the discussions of Mr. Trevor , 


his friends is the rejection of ecclesiastical and per 
Christianity, in favour of the Christianity of Christ himself 


Mr. Harrington gives a paper on the “ Relation of Christianity 
to Free-thought,” in which he says :— 

‘I have before now had to defend thi i : . 
ianity before ecclesiastics of a se a 
have objected, * In ignoring the teaching of the Chareh, you are = 
jecting Christ,’ &c. To this my reply has always been, Kither Christ 
preached the truth, or He did not ; either His preaching was suffi- 
cient for His hearers, or it was not. If Christ preached the trath 
and that truth was sufficient, I am content to accept it, especially as 
it appeals immediately to my sense of what should be fundamenta} 
maxims of religion and morality. Hence I am willing to put off the 
accidents of time and space which have made me an Englishman of 
the nineteenth century, instead of a native of Northern Palestine in 
the | time of Christ. t take my place retrospectively among the 
Galilean crowd, and listen to the Sermon onthe Mount. There ig an 
anecdote told of Cardinal Perron, who was suspected of divers short- 
comings from the orthodox creed of his Church, that when on his 
death-bed the Eucharist was administered to him, he said, ‘he received 
it as the Apostles received it,’ a significant protest against the portent- 
ous development the simple rite had subsequently undergone. §0o I 
say of Christianity, ‘ laccept it as they did who first received it?” 
Mr. Arundel, indeed, objects to the paper from which this 
passage is taken that he could have welcomed “a little 
more doctrinal teaching;” and in another place, the same 
speaker declares that there can be no Church without a creed,— 
a proposition which the others do not deny. But all agree with 
Zwingli’s definition, “ Christiani hominis est non de dogmatis 
magnifice loqui, sed cum Deo ardua semper et magna facere,” 
The early Church is described as too Liberal—or too sceptical 
—for the early heretics ; they went out for, not from, excess of 
dogma. “No rational Christian,” says Dr. Trevor, without 
contradiction, ‘ will find fault with Ockam’s maxim, ‘Nec 
est semper inhaerendum verbis etiam Christi, sed menti.’” 
The last sketch is that of Agrippa; and _ its final 
sentence is:—‘Though no Pyrrhonist, he attains ataraxia, 
for he has obeyed the divine instruction, ‘Come unto 
me, ye that travail and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.’”” It may be that some of the speakers in this book 
think of Christ as the earliest Christians did. ‘‘ They believed in 
him, without curiously prying into the how, why, or whence of his 
divine authority. His words and his life appealed to their cone 
science, satisfied their religious needs, and that was enough for 
them. Whether they conceived his divine truth as the result 
of the indwelling of the Holy Ghost in the man Jesus of 
Nazareth, or ascribed it to the fact that he was the miraculously 
incorporated A¢cyos, was a point of little importance.” But at 
the close of the work, Dr. Trevor, the most complete of our 
“skeptics,” replies for Agrippa to the supposed question, “ How 
do you know that Jesus Christ and his Gospel is the Word of 
God ?” “I feel that it is so,” and to this answer he appears 
himself to assent. The kind of scepticism here approved is 
fatal to ecclesiasticism, and perhaps to later developments of 
Christianity, but finds rest and certainty in the words and 
spirit of Christ himself. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——@———__ 

The Portfolio. April. (Seeley and Co.)—Mr. J. C. Lefroy, in his 
series of papers on ‘The Ruined Abbeys of Yorkshire,” has reached 
Fountains, the most interesting and most beautiful of them all. M. 
Debaine’s full-page etching is scarcely such excellent work as we are 
accustomed to see from his hand. There are two good smaller illus- 
trations, and Mr. Lefroy’s narrative of the foundation makes the best 
possible use of the limited space at command. Mr. Steele’s etching, 
“ Knitting,” after a drawing by Mrs. Allingham, is an admirable 
rendering of the attractive simplicity of the original. Another notice- 
able feature of the number is to be found in the reproduction of two 
of Mr. Dicksee’s illustrations of “ Evangeline,” from Messrs. Cassell’s 
splendid edition of that poem. 

The Egypt of the Past. By Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—This is a very convenient manual of Egyptian 
history, of what remains of the country’s architecture and arts, and 
of what we know of the religion and the literary activity of the 
Egyptians. Mr. Wilson would hardly claim to rank among the great 
Egyptologists, yet he has in a peculiar way made the subject of 
Egypt his own; he has studied its vast remains in situ, and knows 
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at least a very considerable part of all that is to be known about 
them. Mr. Wilson takes the dynasties, beginning with the first, 
and its mythical hero, Mena, the first that bore the name of 
Pharaoh, and ending with the thirty-first, when the last of the native 
princes of Egypt was vanquished by Artaxerxes III. (Ochus), 
about the middle of the fourth century B.C.,a few years before 
Persia itself fell under the power of Alexander. The history so 
arranged is copiously illustrated from the almost inexhaustible 
storehouse of the Egyptian remains. 

Bristol, Past and Present. By T. F. Nicholls, F.S.A., and John 
Taylor. Vol. I., Civil History; Vol. II., Ecclesiastical History. 

J, W. Arrowsmith, Bristol; Griffith and Farran, London.)—These 
two handsome volumes deserve a more extended and more particular 
notice than we can give them, We are not in a position to test the 
accuracy of the information given, but that it has been laboriously 
collected is manifest, and that it has been weil and skilfully arranged 
we can testify, on the strength of the interest with which we have 
readthe book. We notice a blemish here and there. ‘‘ The Emperor 
Brittannicus, A.D. 49,” is an unfamiliar personage, though the son of 
Claudius certainly had the title,—spelt, by the way, withasingle t. The 
account of the grammar-school is very meagre, limited, as far as we 
have been able to discover, to a notice of its foundation. But there 
ig a vast amount of interesting matter. We may notice the account 
of the Roman customs surviving in Bristol, a collection of facts which 
have an important bearing on the disputed question of the extermina- 
tion of the Roman-British population by the Saxon invaders. The 
two volumes have a handsome exterior, and are copiously adorned 
with carefully-executed illustrations. 

Science a Stronghold of Belief. By R. B. Painter. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—Belief, we fear, has not a very powerful champion in Mr. 
Painter. With much that he says as to the dogmatism and pre- 
sumption of men of science we quite agree, but we think he now and 
then misrepresents them, and also that he is occasionally inconsistent 
with himself. For example, he appears to hold that the Bible ought 
to beregarded as an ultimate authority on all subjects, and yet he ex- 
pressly tells us that it was not meant to teach us scientific truth. If 
so, Professors Tyndal and Huxley may fairly reply that there can be 
no meaning in saying that they contradict the Bible, when they deal 
only with matters of physical science. Much, indeed, of our author’s 
reasoning seems to us singularly weak and inconclusive, and here 
and there he drifts, we think, into positive absurdity. He appears 
to think that animals are, in some instances, perverted by Satanic 
influence. Such a notion seems hardly worthy of one who professes 
to be a man of science, and in some quarters would be quite enough 
to deprive his work of any sort of sincere regard or attention. How- 
ever, he wholly rejects “ spiritualism,” and thinks that Dr. Carpenter 
has successfully exposed it. We think that in his zeal for a good 
cause he is apt to misrepresent his opponents, and he uses such words 
as “ materialism” in a loose, vague way, and often fixes the charge 
of it on those who would promptly repudiate it. Nothing is gained 
by caricaturing the opinions of those from whom we differ, however 
ridiculous those opinions may be. 

Palms and Temples. Notes of a Four Months’ Voyage upon the Nile. 
(Tinsley Brothers.)—Mr. Edwin Arnold introduces, with a preface 
which will readily secure the favour which it bespeaks, this volume, 
the work of his son. The party met with a disastrous accident, the 
capsizing of their dahabeeah by a sudden squall under the cliffs of 
Gebel Tookh. One of the crew was drowned. Most of the travellers 
retraced their steps to Cairo, but the writer, who was offered the hos- 
pitality of some voyagers on board a more fortunate craft, continued 
his expedition, and now gives us this light and pleasant record of it, 
drawn partly from the pages of his diary, which was one of the few 
things which came ashore after the wreck. “The book,” says Mr. 
Arnold in his preface, “does not aspire to take the place of any 
learned treatise or methodical guide, but simply to catch the joyous 
spirit of the rich sunlight of the river, and to reproduce its scenes 
and sights by easy and passing touches.” This aim it attains with 
very considerable success. Perhaps,—but this may be the view of a 
critic wearied out with much reading of books that have not a tenth 
part of the liveliness, or even of the actual, solid usefulness, of this— 
it may be a trifle too long. It is certainly too heavy, literally heavy, 
we mean. Such reading as it gives us should be enjoyed without any 

sensible exertion. The publishers have cut the leaves (we always 
hold it a point in favour of a book to have the leaves cut), but if they 
had made it smaller, we should have been obliged. Still, it would be 
ungracious to grumble at what is really a delightful book. 


The Religious House of Pluscardyn. By the Rev. S. R. Macphail, 
M.A. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier, Edinburgh.) —The House 
of Pluscardyn was founded in the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, by Alexander IT., a great favourer of monasticism. It was a 
priory of the Order of Vallis Caulium, an offshoot of the Carthusians. 


The original foundation of which Pluscardyn was one of the offspring | 


was in Burgundy, and Mr. Macphail’s enthusiasm for his subject 
Prompted him to make an expedition in search of it. His account 





of what he found is interesting, and it is satisfactory to know that 
the site is now in worthy hands, though there is a lamentable record 
of destruction wrought on the ruins, not in the fury of the Revolu- 
tion, but by the greed of recent proprietors. This chapter is, as we 
have said, interesting, but the cursory survey of the history of 
monasticism, beginning with St. Anthony, is quite out of place in 
a work of this kind. It may be taken for granted that any ore 
who cares for the subject enough to read this volume will know 
all, and more than all, that the author has been able to compress 
into these few pages. Of the internal history of Pluscardyn there 
is little to be said. The chief interest of it lies in the relations of the 
priory to the Bishop of the diocese. This prelate was not unsuccess- 
ful in asserting his spiritual authority over the foundation, and Mr. 
Macphail has an interesting chapter which he entitles, “The Bishop 
Moderates a Call and Settlement.” Some of the charters printed in 
the volume contain noteworthy matter. Of minor things, we may 
mention that in 1508 Prior Robert let the fishing of two cobles in the 
River Spey to Robert Innes and his partner, for two hundred marks 
(Scots) and a barrel of salmon. Of the buildings, considerable re- 
mains still exist. They have had the good-fortune to fall into good 
hands, and are now worthily conserved by the Earl of Fife, to whose 
courteous liberality in throwing open his muniment-room the author 
of this volume pays a well-merited tribate of thanks. This handsome 
and copiously illustrated volume does great credit to its author, in 
the first place, and to all who have been concerned in or helped for- 
ward its publication. 


Myths of the Odyssey in Art and Literature. By J. E. Harrison. 
(Rivingtons.)—Miss Harrison, whose book vindicates for her at once 
a considerable place among the scholars of the day, has treated here 
six of the Odyssey myths, the Cyclopes, the Laestrygones, Circe, the 
Descent into Hades, the Sirens, Scylla and Charybdis. It is the 
main purpose of her work to illustrate these from the remains of 
art, whether Greek, with which, of course, she chiefly deals, Etruscan, 
or even Latin. Some seventy illustrations are given, and the text 
supplies a series of ingenious and tasteful comments on them. To 
discuss them at length would take us far beyond necessary limita- 
tions of space and time. We must be content with a hearty acknow- 
ledgment of the interest and value of Miss Harrison’s work, in which 
all competeat judges see a considerable contribution to a province of 
classical knowledge now at last duly recognised. We cannot but 
regret what seems to us in some of Miss Harrison’s comments a cer- 
tain impatience of the ethical teaching which has been developed out 
of, or, it may be, imported into, these myths. 


Novets.—It Is No Wonder. By J. Fitzgerald Molloy. 3 vols. 
(Hurst and Blackett.) —The obvious criticism which will occur, we 
Suppose, to all who estimate the value of this novel (and it is cer- 
tainly worth estimating), is that it does not give us what it professes 
to give,—‘‘A Story of Bohemian Life.” When we come to read 
about its main subject, the great passion which makes Capri, the 
heroine, leave her husband for her lover, Guy Rutherford, we are 
strongly inclined to wish that the promise had been kept. These 
great passions, unless they are described with a power which Mr 
Molloy does not show himself to possess, are wearisome and dis- 
tasteful to the last degree. We see nothing in this narrative 
to make it at all better than others of the same kind. Mr. Molloy 
uses some very fine words; now and then, his descriptions are, to 
say the least, as warmly coloured as good taste permits; but it 
is nothing but 2 dismal story of selfish indulgence, punished 
at last by a catastrophe which is even more improbable 
than the visitations of poetical justice commonly are. The 
adulterer and his partner in sin are drowned in a life. 
boat, which the woman, who presumably has never had a 
tiller in her hand before, is steering, in a terrific storm! The 
attempt to throw a halo of heroism about these two profligates is 
very ill-judged, and it is quite as well that it has been unintentionally 
made wholly absurd, Happily, there are better things than this in 
the novel. The earlier parts are decidedly good. The artist, who is 
a marvellously ordinary person for a subject of the Bohemian realm, 
interests us; so does Mrs. W. Achilles Loudon, the rich American 
widow. Mr. Molloy should leave women-killers like Guy Rutherford 
to the lady novelists, who delight to describe them, and exercise a 
pen not wanting in skill on more hopeful subjects.——-Phyllida. By 
Florence Marryat (Mrs. Francis Lean). 3 vols. (F. V. White.)— 
The heroine makes her first appearance as a singer in a Chicago 
music-hall, who has been discharged for drunkenness ; her second as 
an ingénue, the inmate of an aunt’s house in an English country 
village. Here she wins the heart of the parson, a gentleman 
who asserts his freedom of thought by wearing a velvet coat. 
She flies, for certain good reasons that she has, from the 
declaration of his love, but surrenders when he pursues. Of 
course, a friend, who had helped in the Chicago epoch of 
her career, appears upon the scene; her antecedents come out, 
and then follows the natural catastrophe. Finally, there turns 
up an interesting problem of casuistry and law. The heroine had 
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married her parson while her first husband was still alive, but then 
she had ron away from him on the day of their marriage, and she had 
obtained an American divorce from him, on the ground of his im- 
prisonment for crime. Was a remarriage necessary, lawful, or expe- 
dient? This is a sketch of what Mrs. Lean calls a “ life-drama,” and 
the best criticism is, perhaps, to leave it without comment to the 
reader’s judgment. One thing we may note. Surely the author, 
whose novels are long past our power of counting, should have learnt 
by this time to write better English than this : “ She had sung the 
song ina manner most unusually heard in private life.”’--—Two Turns 
of the Wheel. By John Baker Hopkins. (Newman and Co.)—Mr. 
Grummer, the hero of this story, has a fortune left him by a relative 
in India; magnified by a mistake which turns rupees into pounds, he 
launches out into extravagant expenditure,—this is one “turn of the 
wheel;” his wealth shrinks into its proper limits,—this is the 
second turn. Of course, there are the usual circumstances which 
attend such change of fortune; fair-weather friends, for instance, 
who depart with the sunshine. We are bound to say that the story 
of false hopes, of the pride of newly-found wealth, of selfish fortune- 
hunting, and the like, is somewhat dreary. Mr. Hopkins paints all 
these things in a crude and unrelieved way. The best part of the book 
is to be found in the earlier chapters; and there is no one whom we 
like so much as the old cobbler, whom Mr. Grummer begins by intro- 
ducing to us as his father. 

MaGazines, Erc.—We have received the following for April :— 
Part 16 of Canon Tristram’s Pathways of Palestine, containing two 
photographic views of Nazareth.—Men of Mark, containing photo- 
graphic portraits of Sir Evelyn Wood, Canon Tristram, and Sir 
Michael Costa.—Art and Letters.—The Magazine of Art.—Part 15 
(“Population ’’) of Johnston’s Statistical Atlas.—Part 10 of English 
Etchings, H. Castle, Percy Thomas, and George Stevenson supplying 
the specimens of the art.—Part 1 of a serial edition of Dean 
Plumptre’s Bible Educator.—Mind.—The Modern Review.-—The 
Antiquarian Magazine.—The Nautical Magazine.-—The Squire, from 
which we are pleased to learn that the Americans have begun 
to use a mechanical substitute for the live bird in so-called 
pigeon-shooting.— Science Gossip.—The Month.—The Irish Monthly, 
containing the first part of a history of the manufacture 
of Irish woollen goods and linens.—The Antiquary, which 
opens with a seasonable article on Kaster customs.—The Biblio- 
grapher.—Belgravia.—Part 27 of the Family Physician.—The 
Theatre, in which Mr. Green-Price’s serial story is brought to a 
close.—London Society.—Tinsley’s Magazine.—The Burlington.—Part 
1 of a serial edition of Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes.—All 
the Year Round.—Chambers’s Journal.—Cassell’s Magazine.—Good 
Words, which opens with a poem on Quebec by the Marquis of Lorne, 
the illustrations to which are supplied by Princess Louise.—The 
Sunday at Home.—The Sunday Magazine.—The Leisure Hour.— 
Part 2 of Our Homes, &e.—Decoration.—No. 1 of the Governess, a 
new literary and practical monthly, intended for the amusement and 
instruction of women.—No,. 2 of the Scholar, a monthly educa- 
tional paper, designed for use in school and at home.—Our Little 
Ones, the illustrations in which are excellent. —The Melbourne Review. 
—The Atlantic Monthly—The Royal Navy List.—The Scottish 
Naturalist. 


Of “ popular” sixpenny editions we have received Dr. Hartwig’s 
Arctic Regions, illustrated, (Longman, Green, and Co.) 

We have received from Messrs. Ward and Lock their Guide to the 
House of Commons, corrected up to March last. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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To ea steaubeneacencs guna aakeks (Warne & Co.) 16 
Allies (T. W.), Church and State .. hank .(Burns & Oates) 120 
Althaus (J.), Failure of Brain Power, l2wo ........... (Longmans) 16 
Anderson (L.), A System of School Tr aining eee Hors 


Alcott (L. M.), Moods, 12mo 
















ee 8vo (W. H. Allen) 2/6 
Anderson (T.), History of Shorthand, er 8v0......s60.....s000...000...(W. H, Allen) 12/6 
Beal (S.), Buddbist Literature in China, iis, ssitteicsenesianlibinscentonsuscs (Triibner) 106 





Burke (Sir B.), Reminiscences, Ane estral, ke, 8vo .....(Longmans) 12 6 
Casey (J.), A Sequel to the First Six Books of Euc lid, ‘mo | .....(Longmans) 36 
Collins (Mrs. M.), Broken Lily, 3 vols. .. (Hur st & Bl: ackett) 31,6 
Dudgeon (R. C.), rytd of the 3rd Battalion uf Roy al Scots (W. Blackwood) 106 
Edwards (E. C. H.), Eau-de-Nil, 8vo ...... (Bentley) 106 
Geikie (C.), Hours with the ible, Vol. 4, ¢ 80. : “(Hodder & Stou: ghton) 60 
Girdlestone (A. G.), Christianity ‘and Modern Scepticism, er 8vo ...(Hodder) 36 
Hardwicke's Peerage, 32mo......... vse. (Bogne) 50 
Hulme (F. E.), Examination Payers in Geometrical Drawing... .(Lonemans) 76 
Lincoln (A.). The Pioneer Boy, &e., er 8vo ... svete upectcensior caer (Hodder) 50 
Macdonald (G.), Gifts of the Chila Christ, 2 vols. seseseeeee( LOW) 21/0 
Ouida, Pipistre ilo, MPIAID sci acs asis enpen haat easeet Kavaeewsbuarbvouesnaee ..(Chatto) 2/0 
Price (R. D. G.), Rebecea, &c.. er 8vo.. a ; Roworth) 106 
Roberts (G.), Topography and Nz atural History ‘of Lofthonse, er 8v0 (Bogue) 76 
Robertson (J. & J.), Our Holidays Among the Hills, 12mo ...(W. Blackwood) 36 
Salaman (C. K.), Jews as They Are, er 8vo ... . (Wertheimer) 50 
Skeat (W. W.), Concise E tymological Dic tionary, ‘or '8v0 (Oxford Univ. Press) 56 
Smith (W. R.), Tie Prophets of Israel, cr 8v0 ....... (A. & C. Black) 7/6 
Spencer (H.), Political Institutions, 8v0 AW illiams & Norgate) 150 
Stoddard (R. H.), Longfellow: a Memoir, 16mo staicanses sees eenieNe (Warne) 1/ 6 
Swahili Exerci-es ...... ¢sluceseaiaeseaminstaneleeneenani ss 
Tarjuma-i-Alif Laila, 
Tytler (S.), Scotch Marriage, 3 vols 
Undergraduate’s Guide to the Rudi 
Wagner (W.), Terence, Phormio, 12mo .......++...+++ 
Wagner (W.), Terence, Adelphi, 12m0 ..,......008...4 
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Waverley, Poetical Birthday-book, 32mo .. 
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IDLAND RAILWAY. 
_ ARRANGEMENTS, 1882. 


IST TICKETS will be issued from May Ist 
to the 31st of October, 1882. 

For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, 
issued by the Company. ———_-~! 
General Manager. 


TOUR 





Derby, April, 1882. 


Pee eneiine = 
LYMPIC.—Mr. Coleman begs to 
announce that the dramatic romance, THE 
SHADOW OF THE npr pony Reni oe — 
siasm, and will therefore be repeated 

unbounded one Powerful 


NING until further notice. 
EVERY weal wna extraordinary scenic effects.— 
com ie from 11 till 5. Doors open 7.15. 


Box-office open 
Commencing 7.45. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 PALL 
MALL.—The TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES by ARTISTS of the 
CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN, and 
includes the celebrated Picture by Bastien Lepage, 
“Le Mendiant,”’ two important works by Professor 
L. C. Miller, and a Collection of Studies from Nature 
by Carl Heffner. 











ONDON — ANTI-VIVISECTION 
L SOCIETY.—The ANNUAL MEETING of 
MEMBERS and FRIENDS will be held in WILLIS’S 
ROOMS, King Street, St. James’s, FRIDAY after- 
noon, April 21. Chair to be taken at half-past Three, 
by the Right Hon. the EARL of CAVAN.—Tickets 
free, of the SECRETARY, 180 Brompton Road. 


OMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 
—A PUBLIC MEETING will be held in ST. 
JAMES'S HALL, Piccadilly, London, on MONDAY 
EVENING, April 24th, 1882, im support of Mr. 
MASON’S Resolution to extend the Parliamentary 
Franchise to women who possess the qualifications 
which entitle men to vote, and who, in all matters of 
Local Government, have the right of voting. The 
Chair will be taken at 8 o’clock p.m., by Mrs. 
FAWCETT. Joseph Arch, Esq., Miss Becker, Miss 
C. A. Biggs, Miss Jane FE. Cobden, Dr. Cameron, 
M.P.,T. A. Dickson, Esq., M.P., Mrs. Asbton Dilke, 
©. H. Hopwood, Esq., M.P., C. BE. McLaren, Esq., 
M.P., Count Metaxa, Miss Mtiller (London School 
Board), Mrs. J. R. Shearer, J. P. Thomasson, Esq., 
MP.,J. H. Tillett, Esq., M.P., Miss Tod, and other 
Ladies and Gentlemen are expected to be present. 
Admission, Sofa Stalls, 23 6d; Reserved Numbered 
Seats, 13; Balcony Stalls, Front Row, 2s 6d; Second 
Rew, 1s; Area and Gallery Free. Tickets may be 
obtained on application to the SECRETARY, 64 
Berners Street, London, W., or at St. James’s Hall. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BRISTOL. 
APPOINTMENT of LECTURER on MATHE- 
MATICS. 





The Council invite applications, accompanied by 
testimonials, on or before May 10th next, for the 
above Appointment. Duties to begin on October lst. 
Salary, £150. Candidates are especially requested to 
abstain from canvassing.—Further information may 
be obtained from the Principal, on application to J. 
X. LANGLEY, LL.D., Registrar and Secretary. 


ORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE 
and CAMDEN SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 

The Governors of these Schools are about to 
APPOINT a HEAD MISTRESS of the Camden 
School for Girls. The total emoluments of the office 
are between £400 and £500 a year. The ageof candi- 
dates must not exceed 40 years, and the Mistress 
‘appointed will be required to commence her duties 
‘about the middle of September. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the 
‘Clerk, to be returned to him, with testimonials of 
recent date, before May 6th. 


ALFRED J. BUSS, 
Clerk to the Governors. 
North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Sandall Road, N.W. 


EV. R. H. HART, M.A., formerly 
Scholar of Emmannel College, Cambridge, has 
gyn Meg a Fe hae References to the 
ast an resent Pupils,—Address 

DUNSTON VICARAGE, Lincoln. - 














IRKENHEAD SCHOOL. 

rome resident—His Grace the DUKE of WEST- 

MINSTER, K.G. Head Master—Rev. J. ‘ 

Oa cers aa we ——_ Scholar of Trinity College, 

Cambridee’ nd Balls Scholar of the University of 
Classical and Modern Departments. Scholarshi 

tenahie at the School. NEXT TERM ponents 
RIL 26th.- Apply to the SECRETARY. 


OOKS Presented to Clergymen and 
of stinisters of all Denominations.—The Committee 
‘ASSOCr pe ESH and FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
and be TION will forward atis to Ministers 
= tudents in Divinity, a packet, containing two 
mere € works, of which large editions were printed 
Hamilt purpose, viz. :— Christ the Revealer,” by J. 
; = ton Thom, and “Heresy and Orthodoxy,” by 
by ; te” — a age of the Author’s Life, 

- 7 0m. ix penny stamps for postage, to be 
enclosed with the a plications. — Address, Miss 








PHILPOT, 37 Norfolk treet, Strand, London. 








RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A THIRD EDITION OF 


MR. SERJEANT 


BALLANTINE’S 


EXPERIENCES OF A 
BARRISTERS LIFE 


Will be ready immediately, in 2 vols. demy 8vo 
(with Portrait of the Author), price 28s. 


POPULAR NOVELS, 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


ELIANE. By Mrs. Augustus 
Craven, Author of “A Sister’s Story,” 
&c. Translated by Lady Georgina 
FULLERTON. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 





CORBIES POOL. By Susan 


Mortey, Author of “ Aileen Ferrers,’ 
&e. 2 vols. crown 8vo. [Just ready. 





JACK URQUHART’S 


DAUGHTER. By Pameta SNeyp. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
**An_ interesting and powerful tale.’’ — Daily 


Telegraph. 


“ Bright and amusing, full of satirical observation 
and clever dialogue.” —Daily News. 


The PET of the CONSULATE. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


‘This story will be read with interest, especially 
by those who enjoy rapid and frequent shifting of 
scene.”’—St, James’s Gazette. 


THE FRER E S&S. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 


Author of “The Wooing o’t,” 
Shall It Be?” &e. 


**In her most recent work, this talented writer has 
constructed an interesting story of ordinary English 
middle-class life, full of careful observatiou, graphic 
portraiture, and quiet humour.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


“ Which 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the 
8.P.G. carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of 

ople, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies 

orty towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) 

By training native agents. (2) By philanthropical 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
work among women and children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and young men, with 1,633 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 861 pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematic parochial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical 
Mission attended 9,668 cases, with an agzsregate of 
21,857 attendances. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above annual grants from 
the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
(Delhi); or by the Rev. J. STUART JACKSON, 
Barnby Rectory, Beccles, Suffolk, 








CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


SECOND EDITION NOW PRINTING, to complete 
Orders in hand. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK. 


In Two Epochs. 
By BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. crown Syo, cloth 
extra, 243. 

he personal anecdotes are plentiful and to the 
point, and the illustrations are numerous and goo). 
Picked Mr. Jerrold asks us to accept his volumes as 
*‘mémoires pour servir—as materials towards a just 
judgment of the artist and the man.’ This is too 
modest, They form an entertaining biography, not 
the less readable for not being strictly consecutive.”’ 
—Standard, 





JAMES PAYN’S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8yo, at every Library. 


FOR CASH ONLY: a Novel. 
By JAMES PAYN. 


“Mr. Payn is lively as ever in his latest story. 
There are sketches of character most cleverly con- 
trasted, drawn from a wide acquaintance with the 
world; while the sparkling dialozue is gemmed with 
good things, with apposite anecdotes, and with happy 
illustrations.”—Times, 





OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8yo, at every Library. 


IN MAREMMA: a Novel. 
By OUIDA. 

“The new story by Ouida is very striking; the 
writer’s touch is as vigorous and powerful as ever...... 
There are strong and brilliant passages in this novel.” 
—Academy. 


RECREATIONS of a LITERARY 
MAN;; or, Does Writing Pay? With Recollec- 
tions of Some Literary Men, and a View of a 
Literary Man’s Working Life. By Percy Firz- 
GERALD. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 





MEMORIES of OUR GREAT TOWNS; 
with Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their 
Worthies and their Odditie:. By Dr. Joun 
Doran, F.S.A. A New Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73 6d. 


RAMBLES ROUND ETON and 
HARROW. By Atrrep Rimmer. With numer- 
ous Illustrations by the Author. Square 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 101 6d. Also an Edition de Luxe (only 
a small number printed), in 4 0, the Illustrations 
carefully printed on China paper, 42s. 








A HISTORY of the CHAP-BOOKS 
of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Joun 
AsuTon. With nearly 400 Illustrations, engraved 
in Fae-simile of the Originals. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 73 6d. 


STUDIES in MEN and BOOKS. By 
R. Louris Stevenson. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 
63. 

SELECTED POEMS of ROBERT 
BUCHANAN. With a Frontispieze by Thomas 
Dalziel. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 62. 

[Just ready. 


BALLADS of LIFE, LOVE, and 
HUMOUR. By Rosert Buchanan. With 
Frontispiece by Arthur Hughes. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 63. 

STORIES from the STATE PAPERS. 
By Atex. Cuarces Ewatp, F.S.A., Author of 
“The Life of Prince Charles Stuart,’’ &. 2 
vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 











FAMILIAR SCIENCE STUDIES. By 
Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 
73 6d. 

EASY STAR LESSONS. With Star 
Maps for every Night in the Year, Drawings of 
Constellations, &e. By Ricwarp A. Proctor. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


HALF-HOURS with FOREIGN 
NOVELISTS. With Notice: of their Lives and 
Writings. By HELEN and AGNES ZIMMERN, New 
Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 123. 





VIGNETTES from NATURE. By 
Grant ALLEN, Author of “‘ Tne Evolutionist at 
Large.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


STAUNTON’S LAWS and PRACTICE 
of CHESS. Together with an Analysis of the 
Openings, and a Treatise on End Games. By 
Howarp Staunton. Edited by Rosert B. 
Wormatp. A New Edition, small crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 53. 

NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
PIPISTRELLO. By Ouida. 


The TEN YEARS’ TENANT. By Besant and 


Rice. 
IN PASTURES GREEN. By Charles Gibbon. 
QUAKER COUSINS. By Agnes Macdonell. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 
PICCADILLY, W. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 


ESTABLISHED BY Roya CHARTER, 1845. 


FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


For INTENDING LANDOWNERS AND OccuPrEeRs, LAND 
AGENTS, SURVEYORS, CoLonisTs, &c. 


The College Farm, for the practical instruction of 
the Students, surrounds the College, with which it is 
in connection, and is a fine mixed Farm of about 500 
Acres. 

PRESIDENT: 
His Grace the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, E.G, 


COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT: 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E, Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


M.P. 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 
William John Edmonds, Esq. 
Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 
M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttleton. 


For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &., apply to the 
Principal. : 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS MAY 23rd. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. 

—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. Eight £40; 
Four £20. Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply 
to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


TUDENTS’ HOME for LADIES, 

who are attending Classes in London, or working 
at the Art Schools. Highest references. — For 
particulars, apply to the PRINCIPAL, 79 Gower 
Street, W.C. 


ELMSLEY SCHOOL, Wimbledon 
Common, 8.W.—The School REOPENS for the 
MIDSUMMER TERM for Boarders, on SATURDAY, 
April 22nd ; for Day Boys, on MONDAY, April 24th.— 
FRANKLIN J. SONNENSCHEIN, Principal. 


PHYSICIAN and SURGEON, 
living near the Crystal Palace, would be glad 
of a RESIDENT PUPIL, whom he could PREPARE 
for his EXAMINATIONS.—Apply for further par- 
ticnlars to ‘‘ J. H.,” care of Mr. GEARING, Lordship 
Terrace, Lordship Lane, East Dulwich, 8.E. 


VERSLADE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G. F. 
WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C. C., Cambridge, 
and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington College 
and Shrewsbnry School, PREPARES BOYS for the 
Classical or Modern Sides of the Public Schools. 


PLANDS, SCARBOROUGH. 


A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, of upwards of Twenty 
Years’ successful Experience, assisted by a Resident 
Graduate (Camb.), and Science Master, RECEIVES a 
Limited Number of PUPILS from 8 to 15 years of 
age. Every home comfort and care ; thorough ground- 
ing & training ; Science tanght to all ; safe sea-bathing. 


OVER COLLEGE. 


President, Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 

NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on MAY 3rd. 

Board, £46 62. Tuition, from 13 to 18 guineas. 

For particulars, apply to the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., 
the Head Master ; or W. KNOCKER, the Honorary 
Secretary. 

. ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 
(Under the Direction of a Council.) 
CHAIRMAN. 
The Very Rev. Principal TULLOCH, D.D. 

Heap Mistress.—Miss LUMSDEN, Certificated 
Student in Honours of Girton College. 

The Staft consists of five certificated students of 
Girton College, and other qualified Mistresses. This 
School provides for the Daughters of Gentlemen a 
thorough education at a moderate cost. Girls are 
received from the age of seven and upwards. The 
school and boerding-houses are in a healthy situation, 
open to the south, with gymnasium and playground 
attached. 

The NEXT TERM will begin on April 27th.—For 
further information, anply to the HON. SEC., 
Mansfield, St. Andrews, N.B. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, London (for 
Ladies), 8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square. 
—EASTER TERM will begin on THURSDAY, April 
20th. Single Courses of Lectures may be taken. In 
addition to his usual Courses, Professor Hales will 
deliver a Series of Lectures, open to ladies and gentle- 
men, on Shakespeare’s Histories, at 4.30 p.m. on 
Mondays, beginning on May Ist. Terms, one guinea ; 
for college students and teachers, 15s. Introductory 
Lecture free to those who present their visiting cards. 
—F. KENSINGTON, Hon. Sec. 


OSSALL SCHOOL. 

ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
will be COMPETED FOR June 27th. Value from 
70 guineas (covering school fees) to £20. Limit of 
age, Juniors, 14}; Seniors, 15}. Candidates may be 
examined at Oxford or ssall, as preferred, in 
Classics or Mathematics—Apply to Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


ADAME PARKES-BELLOC 
wishes to LET her HOUSE at LA CELLE, 
between Versailles and St. Germains, to friends or 
connections. There are seven furnished bedrooms, 
and three sitting-rooms.—Terms, £120 for the six 
summer months, or £140 for the whole year.— 
Address for details, to Madame PARKES-BELLOC, 
flindon, Arundel. 









































HE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1882.— 
A COURSE of FIVE LECTURES on ‘The 
ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION, as ILLUS- 
TRATED by NATIONAL RELIGIONS and UNI- 
VERSAL RELIGIONS,” will be delivered by 
Professor KUENEN, D.D., of Leiden, at ST. 
GEORGE’S HALL, Langham Place, on the following 
days, viz.:—TUESDAY, 25th, and THURSDAY, 
April 27th, at 11 am.; MONDAY, Ist, and 
WEDNESDAY, May 3rd, at 5 p.m.; and FRIDAY, 
May 5th, at ll a.m. Admission to the Course of 
Lectures will be by ticket, without payment. Persons 
desirous of attending the Lectures are requested to 
send their names and addresses to Messrs. WILLIAMS 
and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C., not later than April 19th, and as soon as possible 
after that date tickets will be issued to as many persons 
as the Hall will accommodate. 

The same Course of Lectures will also be delivered 
by Professor KUENEN at Oxford, in the Lecture 
Theatre of the University Museum, at 4.30 p.m., on 
each of the following days, viz.:—FRIDAY, 2lst, 
SATURDAY, 22nd, MONDAY, 24th, FRIDAY, 28th, 
and SATURDAY, April 29th. Admission to the 
Oxford Course will ke free, without ticket. 

PERCY LAWFORD, 
Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 


( WENS COLLEGE, 

MANCHESTER.—A GILCHRIST SCHOLAR. 
SHIP, of the value of £50 a year, and tenable for 
three years at the College, is offered annually to the 
Candidate who shall stand highest at the June 
Matriculation Examination of the University of 
London, provided that he pass in the Honours Divi- 
sion. Candidates, whose age must not be over 20 on 
the first day of the Examination, are required to send 
in their names, with certificates of age and testi- 
monials to character, to the PRINCIPAL of the 
College, on or before June Ist. Further particulars 
will be forwarded on application. 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

—The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will 

be held at the LONDON UNIVERSITY, Burlington 

Gardens, W., and in Edinburgh, and will begin on 
MONDAY, June 12th. 

Forms of entry should be sent in to the Secretary, 
Mrs. CROOM ROBERTSON, 31 Kensington Park 
Gardens, London, W., by April 30. 

The Clothworkers’ Exhibition of the value of eighty 
guineas a year, for three years, will be awarded in 
connection with this Examination. 

The Russell-Guruey Scholarship, of the value of 
£45 a year, for three years, will be awarded upon the 
results of an Examination in History. 


CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
HE PEARCE SCHOLARSHIP, 


value £30 per annum, and tenable for Three 
Years, by the Daughter of an Officer in the Army, 
will be Vacant in September next. 
‘ Apply tothe PRINCIPAL or SECRETARY, before 
une Ist. 


Vy ORTHING, Sussex, established 
1864.—Seaside EDUCATION for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN. Resident Master for Classics and 
Mathematics. Referenes to Rev. E. K. Elliott, M.A., 
Worthing, Dr. Thos. Stevenson, P.R.C.P., Lond., 45 
Gresham Road, 8.W.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss 

BILLING, Westbury House. 
HOUSE, 


a * 2a 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

The Misses CRAWFORD (daughters of the late 
Rev. J. R. Crawford, M.A., of Great Berkhamsted, 
Herts.), RECEIVE a limited number of PUPILS. 
Thorough Education. Excellent visiting Masters. 
Resident foreign Governess. Good School of Art. 
Pupils prepared for Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Home comforts.—Highest references given. 


| URHAM SCHOOL. 
Head Master Elect, Rev. W. A. FEARON, As- 
sistant-Master of Winchester College. CLASSICAL 
and MODERN DEPARTMENTS. _ Several Scholar. 
ships and Exhibitions at the Universities. Terms 
from £60 to £70. NEXT TERM begins April 26th. 


{RASMUS WILKINSON, M.A., 
late Exhibitioner of Exeter College, Oxford, 
and formerly Scholar of Eton College, RECEIVES a 
FEW PUPILS, from Nine to Fifteen years of age, 
to PREPARE for the Public Schools, and with a 
special view to the Scholarship Examinations at 
Eton and Winchester.—Address, 11 Westbury Park, 
Durdham Down, Bristol. 


N ORNING PREPARATORY 

CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 
(exclusively), 18 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 
The SUMMER TERM COMMENCES THURSDAY 
AFTERNOON, April 20th. New Boys at 3 o’clock; 
Kindergarten and Transition at half-past 3; Upper 


School at 4. eRe ert 
SCHOOL for 





























REPARATORY 
BOYS, FRETHERNE HOUSE, 29 York 
Place, Portman Square, W.—The SUMMER TERM 
will begin on WEDNESDAY, April 19th, at half-past 
nine. Mr, EDWARD BLAIR will be at home every 
day of the opening weck from three to five o'clock, to 
answer enquiries. 
OUTH BELGRAVIA.—PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL for LITTLE BOYS.  Con- 
ducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Boys from 7 to 12 pre- 
pared forthe Public Schools. References to parents, 
KASTER TERM BEGINS APRIL 18th.—Prospec- 
tuses on application at the School, 38 Gloucester 
Street, Warwick Square, 8.W. 
VNRADUATED EDUCATION | tor 
J GIRLS ana WOMEN, in connected Boarding 
Institutions, organised by Prebendary Brereton. 
H Mistress, Mrs. Robson, Worcester Park, 
Surrey. Annval terms—Junior Schools, 40 guineas ; 
Senior Schools, 60 guineas; University Course, 90 
guineas, (Little Boys, under eight, admitted to the 
Junior Schools.)—For information, addres3, Miss 
BRERETON, Little Massingham Rectory, Norfolk. 











LIFTON H 
a I 
C for ia” SCHOOL 


PRESIDENT OF THE Cov : 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL, 


VicE-PRESIDENT: 


The Rey. J. M. WILSON, Head M A 
College. ain Clifton 


HEAD MISTRESS—Miss W 

The Second Term of 1882 will eae tees 
April 28th. Entrance Examination for new Poe 
on THURSDAY, April 27th, at a quarter.meny ¢ us 

Prospectuses can be obtained at the S¢ ool, at 
, of = pal a, or from the Een 
Secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel 2 
a Clifton. ae Canynge 
_Mrs. HAIGH, 77 Pembroke ‘ t * 
licensed by the Council to receive mt oR nest ie 
attending the High School. For terms and Ir 
information, apply to Mrs, HAIGH. other 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, Londo 
(for Ladies), 43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1853, 

EASTER TERM, APRIL 24th to JULY 8th 

1. HIGHER COURSE, for Students above'1g 
years.—Lectures will be given on the Prophecies of 
Isaiah, by the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies; in & olish 
Literature (1660 to 1714), by Professor "Morleye - 
Moliére, sa Vie et ses Ciuvres, by M. morn A a 
English History (1660 to 1714), by the Rey, J. au 
Soyres; in Greck, by the Rev. A. W. Milroy: ni 
Latin, by the Rev. J. W. Browne; in Mathenation 
by the Rev. T. A. Cock; in Roman History, by Mr’ 
A. Rankine; in Chemistry, by Mr. J. M, ‘Thomson ; 
in Geology and Physiology, by Professor Seeley ; in 
Harmony, by Professor Hullah; in Botany, by ‘the 
Rev. G. Henslow; in Mental and Moral Science b 
Mr. Sully. Fee for each Course of Ten Lectures, £1 1g 

2. FOUR YEARS’ COURSE, for Students’ above 
14 years.—Class teaching and individual instruction 
are given by the Professors and Assistant-Teachers 
of the College. The subjects include those of the 
Matriculation Examination of the University of 
London. General fee, £8 83 or £10103 aterm Fee 
for a single weekly class, £1 6s 3d. 

3. The SCHOOL, for pupils of 5 years and upwards 
prepares for the College. EASTER TERM, APRIL 
24th to JULY 15th. Fee, from £4 4s to £8 83 a term, 

BOARDERS are RECEIVED, in houses very near 
the College, by Miss WOOD, 41 Harley Street; Miss 
KNOTT, 19 Queen Anne Street ; and Mrs. RUSSELL, 
23 Nottingham Place. Charge per single term, at 
Miss Wood’s and Miss Knott’s, 22 guineas; at Mrs, 
Russell’s, 16 gn'neas. 

The Entrance Examination for the Four Years’ 
Course is on Friday, April 2lst; for the School, on 
Saturday, April 22nd. 

Applications for Prospectuses and Programmes to 
be addressed to the SECRETARY. 


ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


A Number of OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying 
from £60 to £20, will be open for competition in July. 
Candidates residing in England may be examined in 
London. 
For particulars, apply to HEAD MASTER. 


~HERBORNE SCHOOL 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—TWELVE, at least, will be 
OPEN to COMPETITION on July 25th.—Further 
particulars from the HEAD MASTER, School Honse, 
Sherborne. 


7 CAPITALISTS and 
INVESTORS. 

A most favourable opportunity exists for the 
judicious employment of Capital, in an old-established 
and highly respectable business, for the purpose of 
working a valuable Patent, and promoting all 
Schemes for dealing with the Smoke from domestic 
and other fireplaces. Public attention having been 
strongly directed to the subject of Smoke Abatement, 
the present time is deemed most suitable for developing 
a very large and flourishing business. 

Unexceptional references given. 

Apply in the first instance, by letter, to Messrs. 
“ E.,” care of Messrs. PFEIL, STEDALL, and SON, 
Broad Street, Bloomsbury, W.C.; or to Messrs. 
BOLTON, ROBBINS, and BUSK, 45 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields; or to Messrs. LUCAS, SON, and 00., 
Accountants, 20 Great Marlborough Street, W. 


N ESSRS. JACKSON & GRAHAM, 
Estate and House Agents, beg to call attention 
to Gentlemen Desirous of Selling or Letting Property 
in Town or Country, as well as Gentlemen wishing 
to Purchase or Rent, to the great facilities they 
possess for carrying out the views of each, and 
respecfully solicit communications. Properties 
iuspected, at simply travelling expenses being paid. 
Auctions, Valuations, Surveys, &.—Estate ney 
Department, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 


ATENT SAFETY MATCHES. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
ADVANTAGES. 
Are not POISONOUS. 
Are free from SMELL. 
Are Manufactured 
Without Phosphorus. 
Are perfectly harmless 
To the Operatives employed. 
Are very DAMP-PROOF. 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
pPaorevres TO HEALTH. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 

AMPLOUGH’SPYRETICSALINE 

in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 

and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, aod in- 

vigorating te the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 

GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 


QITY BRANCH: Mansion-Hovuse Burtpryes, E.C. 


Hon. Sir Joun Rospert Mowsray, 
Bart., M.P., D.C.L. 


ENTH BONUS MEETING, 1882. 
males resented at a Meeting he!d on the 5th 
January last, s owed that on the rigorons basis of the 


Instituce of Actuaries’ H™ Table of Mortality, with 


Chairman—Rt. 





3 per cent. interest and net premiums, 
The calculated Liability was ... ... _... £1,970,019 
To which further Reserves were added of 116,684 
king the Total Reserves ... ... 2,086,703 
po the Assurance Fund being . 2,433,397 


The Net Surplus was... ... . £346,694 





Of this sym, £345,000 was divided—an amount 
larger by £15,000 than any previously distributed, 
and producing the highest ratio of profit ever declared 
by the Society, viz., & wes 

CASH BONUS OF 32 PER CENT. 
on the Premiums of the Five Years, 


CLAIMS PAID IMMEDIATELY ON PROOF OF DraTH 
AND TITLE, 


The NEXT DIVISION of PROFITS will be in 
January, 1887. New Policies effected before the end 
of June next will then rank for Five full Years’ 
Bonus, and so obtain one year’s additional share of 
Profits. 

The Report above mentioned, a detailed account of 
the proceedings of the Bonus meeti'g, the returns 
made to the Board of Trade, and every information 
can be obtained at either of the Society’s Offices, or 
from any of its agents. 

GEO. CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
B. NEWBATT, Assistant-Actuary. 


AAOMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 


Capital Fully Subscribed... ‘ £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up ... exe eee nas «ve ©=—« 65, 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed a one aes 33,000 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,050,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINps. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SFA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £24,000. 

MobERATE PREMIUMS. 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE YEARS. 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


Local Agents, or 
6 CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ae FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
4) Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
S.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances at moderate rates. 
LIFE, Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Tmmediate settlement of Claims. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
a Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 

okohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, andthe receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents, They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office, W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager, 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 1. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1882. 


UNION 


OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 











BANK 


Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund Se sea eda £816,500 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
= at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
qeunehen throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 

ealand, and Fiji 

BILLS on the 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received at this O‘fice, for fixed 
Periods, on terms which may be ascertained on 
application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


i, 
COLONIES are negotiated and sent 





EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec:, 1881. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


HE Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 

five years. 

Not less than 500 Policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 
sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to 
participate in future Bonus. 

The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “ Institute of 
Actuaries’ ’’ Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest; reserve of all future Loading. 

Supplementary appropriations have been made :— 








1. For allowing Policy claims as payable on proof of death and title. 
2. For the prospective annual continuance of the present Bonus rate till death, if happening 
before the next Division. 
3. For carrying forward against the eventual full mortality a sum proportioned to its 
suspension amongst lives recently selected. 
The force of these special safeguards is shown by their adding £80,000 tu the sums 
otherwise held in reserve in the Valuation. 
The detailed Bonus Report will be forwarded on application. 


TRUSTEES. 

James Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
John P. De Gex, Esq., Q.C. 

Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

William Williams, Esq. 


Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to 


The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 
The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 
Justice of England. 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. 
the assured. 
Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed 
surrender values. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
Offices—10 Fleet Street, F.C. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, . 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newssgent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 


LIFE ASSURANCE, 


CS ee PERSONS at all AGES 
will find in the BONUS SYSTEMS of the 
LIFE ASSOCIATION of SCOTLAND 
advantages far exceeding what can be obtained under 

any of the Ordinary Systems. 

EXAMPLES of actual Policies in Class B, with 
Bonus Additions declared up to 1880, and payable with 
the Sum Assured at Death, whenever it happens. 


Ba Ra a aac a pee ee ae 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
| effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 

















Date of s Bonuses Payable Every £1 \f ~ (\o.” y 5! } 
Poly. Asured, Tol’ at ath, cretel | eon & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 
£ ; £ £ 
1860 ...... 2,000 ... 1,680 ...... 5,680 ... 184 in 20 Yrs. 
1861 1,000 . 809 f a 6 
a oe > | QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
8b: 2 TP canes ¢9 
1864 300... 204. . | is a Bh 
1805: ...:.. 100 Gk ‘a | 
1866 1,200... 720 earl TIED MEATS; also 
1868 800.) 416 = | ioe D1 TS; also, 
&e., &e., «e., &e, | ee 2 Ss Se 
Further Additions will be made at every succeeding RE EAS TIR = Tae e 
Division. | ciao of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
CLAIMS AND BONUSES PAID ...... £4,028,000 
ANNUAL REVENUE .......ccccsseceen 430,000 


43rd YEAR. | 
ENTRANTS before MAY 31st, 1882, will secure 
ONE YEAR'S BONUS more than later Assurers. 
London: 5 LomBarp STREET, and 48 Patt Matt, S.W. 
Edinburgh: 82 Princes Street | 
Birmingham : 58 New St. | Leeds: 14 East Parade. 
Liverpool: 11 Tithebarn St | Manchester: 10 Bank St. 
Glasgow : 123 St. Vincent Street. 


Sites SOUP,and JELLY, and other 


esas, for INVALIDS, 





|; CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
| SOLE ADDRESS :— 


9 > ; 5 
ESTABLISHED Ts §=6S =| 11 EEPTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
IRK BECK BAN K.—|} fAYFAIR, W 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. | ro ig . i 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- | 45 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the | 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent, Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank | 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award 
and Medal, Sydney, 1880; Melbourne, 


ae 1831. ae 

FRY’S yeeys CARACAS COCOA. 

**A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 


~ PURE COCOA ONLY. 








dends, and Coupons; and the purchase anu sale of re XTR vT 
Stocks and Shares. ‘Letters of Credit and Circular COCOA re {CoCoa Ww ~ —— 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on eRCOy Wee ae 


: 2 ANT awa a a F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 


March 31st, 1230, 
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|'EMIGRATION TO THE 
NORTH-WEST. 


The CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (under contract with the 
Dominion Government to gang and work a Transcontinental line of railway 
to the Pacific Ocean) OFFER i 
the Fertile Belt of the North-West, along the line of railway and its branches, to 
actual settlers, at 103 sterling per acre, payable in annual iustalments, but 
subject to a rebate of 53 per acre for cultivation of one-half within four years 
from date of purchase. 

Purchasers will have the additional advantage of paying for these lands in 
the Land Grant Bonds of the Company, which will be accepted at a premium, 
10 per cent. above par, and accrued interest allowed. These Bonds, in denomina- 
tions of $1,000, bearing 5 per cent. interest, can at present be obtained through 
the Bank of Montreal, 9 Birchin Lane, London, at the price of par and accrued 


LANDS 


FOR 


interest. 


SALE. 


CANADIAN 


or SALE FARMING and GRAZING LANDS in 


For farther information respecting the country, proof of its Agricultural and 
Stock-raising Capabilities, the way and cost of reaching it, &c., apply to the 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY, Burtholomew House, London, 


‘AND INVESTMENT IN STOCKS AND 


SHARES, WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 





Explanatory Book, just published, gratis and post free on application. 





Operators in Stock Exchange Securities should test this system, by which Larce Prorits are 
realised, and the possibility of losses is reduced to a Minimum. 


OPINIONS OF THF PRESS. 
Civil Service Gazette.—*‘ The method recommended by Messrs. Gutteridge and Co. is easy to comprehend, 


and safe.’——John Bull.—‘‘ An easy and apparently safe system, 


worthy of pubiic confidence.’’——Court 


Journal.— An excellent way of speculating, ably set forth.’’——Civilian.—*‘ Their system commends itself 
as being a very safe one.” ——News of the World.—*‘ Their book is well worth reading. One cannot do better 


than retain their services.” 





W. GUTTERIDGE and CO, Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Licebig COMPANY’S Extract, 





Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, and see that no other is substituted for it. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

















IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, '* LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
é is genuine, 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.’ 
| PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
| DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 
| 


WHISKY. The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


| 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


KINAHAN’S | 


LL 


For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


N E A V E’S INFANTS 
| FOR AND 


F OO D INVALID S. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
British Mepicat JourNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, aud invalids.” 


IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
Fordingbridge, England, 


EVERYWHERE. 
J. R. NEAVE and CO, 


SOLD 





—————____ 


HE EDINB URGH REVIE 
oO. . L, i i 
(Gator). » is published THIS Day 
CONTENTS, 
THE FALt oF THE Stvants, 
RosseEtri’s Poems. 
Tue Empire OF THE KuALIFs, 
THE CoMEDIES OF TERENCE. 
OrIGINS OF ENGLISH History, 
— PANAMA CANAL. 
- Lire anp WritinGs oF Epoarpo Fusco 
. THE L ” NITH 
_ Lorp TWEEDDALE’s OrnitHOLOGICAL 
. Str THomMAS Brassey on THE B v 
=as —— OF BEMERSYDE. oo 
- LorpD BEACONSFIELD’s § 
maa NSFIELD'S SPEECHES AND Litgrary 
London: Longmans and Co. 
C.Buack. 
HE | QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
0. 806, witl be publish NESDAY. 
swe % published on WEDNEsDay, 


PSP ONE oe Orr 


ee 


Edinburgh: A, and 


ConrTENTS, 
. New-TesTamMEeNt REVISION : — WEstcorr 
Hort’s TExtTvuaL THEORY. 
. JONATHAN SwIFT. 
ENGLISH POETS AND OxForp Crit1z3s, 
> pote elgg OF DE Bussece. 
ECKY’S ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEEN 
JOURNALS OF CAROLINE Fox. v= Cunrvay, 
THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL :—COBDEN ayp Brigu 
WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH IRELAND ? oo 
_JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street, 


— 


AND 


Sere er 


fc RATION from IRELAND, By 
REVIEW, re APRIL, See the CONTEMPORARY 


ONTEMPORARY REVIEW, for 
APRIL, contains Mr. Tuke’s Arti 
EMIGRATION from IRELAND, Atle on 
STRAHAN and Co., Limited. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S. 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


MAPPIN AND WEBB'’S 
CANTEENS, 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 





OXFORD ST., 
Ww. 





BLAIRS GOUT PILLS. 
Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the discase attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 
‘VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 

FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 

EXHIBITION, 1879. 

This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 

fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases fur home use and exportation, 

Quotations on application to DUNVIULE and CO., 

Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 

their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 

London, W.C. 


LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Healt or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and lls, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS— 

In cases of chronic indigestion, disordered 

liver, and general debility, these Pills are wenderfully 
effective. They are already an established fact, and 
indeed have so general aud powerful an effect on the 
whole system, that thousands of the sick ant 
afflicted in every clime have found them a comfort in 
the hour of need. They purify the blood, correct the 
bile, excite a healthy appetite, produce sound sleep, 
and impart increased energy to both mind and body. 
The admirable properties of these far-famed Pills are 
too highly appreciated to req sire any encomium here, 
as they are resorted to by rich and poor of every 
nation. The cures they effect are not merely tem- 
porary, but they bring about a wondrous and bene- 
ficial change throughout the entire body, and enable 
it with renovated powers to resist the approach of 








all future attacks. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


A Broken Lily. By Mrs. 


MorTIMER COLLINS. 


The Rapiers of Regent's Park. 
By JOHN CorDY JEAFFRESON. 
“Mr, Jeaffreson’s new story is both ingenious and 
entertaining. It is lively read:ng.’’—The Times, 


; uture. By Mar 
Dorothy, j=. of “Old MB cone | 
Money,” &. SrEconD EpiTI0N. 


It is No Wonder: a Story of 


Bohemian Life. By J. FitzGERALD MOLLOY. 


Gehenna ; or, Havens of Unrest. 


By the Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD, Anthor of “In 
Her Majesty’s Keeping,”’ &c. 


My Lord and My Lady. By 
Mrs. FoRRESTER. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. 

1 vol., 63. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Pablishers. 





Complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 5s. 


MY LADY AT LAST. 


By MARGARET T. TAUNTON, 
Author of “Sunnyhayes, or the Two Shipwrecks. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 





Just out. 
VER-VERT. 
APOEM AFTER THE FRENCH OF DE GRESSET. 
By the Rev. GEORGE BAYLEY, M.A. Oxon. 


Price One Shilli 





REMINGTON ard CO, 
134 New Bond Street, W. 





Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
EWS AS THEY ARE. By Cuarves 
KENSINGTON SALAMAN. 
London: SimPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; and 
WERTHEIMER, LEA, and Co., Circus Place, London 
all, 


DECADE of VERSE. 5s. 
“ Verse of no common quality.”’—Spectator. 
By the Same Author. 
DOROTHY BROWN (Every Day). 5s. 
“Tt tantalises us.’"’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

a REMINGTON and Co., 134 New Bond Street, W. _ 
SECOND EDITION, price 1s; by p’ st, 1s 24. 
OREWARNED, FOREARMED. 

By the Right Hon. Lord Henry Gorpon 

Lennox, M.P. 

W. Riveway, 169 Piccidilly, London, W. ; and at 

Messrs. W. H. SmiTH and Son’s Book-stalls. 


OMEO and JULIET. Book of the 
Play, as Performed at the Lyceum, 
Edited by Henry Invinea. 
Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester Square; and at the 
Theatre. 


eee to. Price One Shilling. 


Just published, 8vo, price 15s. 
ERMAN CULTURE and 
CHRISTIANITY; their Controversy in the 
Time 1770-1880. By Josepx Gosrwick, Author of 
“ @erman Poets,” ‘* English Poets,” ‘* Engli-h Gram- 
mar, Historical and Analytical,” &c.; Joint-Author 
of “ Outlines of German Literature.” 
London : F. Noraate, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
HE LEGENDS and THEORIES of 
A the BUDDHISTS, compared with History and 
Science; with Introductory Notices of the Life and 
System of Gotama Buddha. By R. Spexce Harpy, 
Author of ‘A Mannal of Buddhism,” &e. 
London: F, NorGate, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


A UTOBIOGRAPHY of an INDE- 
PENDENT MINISTER. Price 4s. 
“The ‘Independent Minister,’ it may easily be suy- 
posed, has written an interesting’ book.’”’—Spectator. 
“The clergy will find much to interest them.’— 
Scotsman. 

Wittiams and Norgater, 14 
Covent Garden ; and Edinburg? 
Eleventh Edition, post free, One Sbill ng. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A 
? Treatise on the only Succe:sful Method of 
Caring this Discase. By Ronert G. Watts, M.D., 
F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &e., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London, W. 


Test Bone MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 


THE HALL of HEROES, VIENNA. 
—See the BUILDER (4d, by post 44d), for View ; 
also of Balham House and Business Premises in Liver. 

001; Fergusson on Lighting Greek Temp'e-, wih 
llustration ; I’Anson on Cypriote Houses, with Illus. 
tration ; Street Improvements in Rome, with Plan— 
Waterloo Bridge—Art of Needlework—Mr. Poynter 
on Decorative Art, &,—No. 46 Catherine Street; and 
all Newsmen, 














NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 





More than One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes of the Best 
Books of the Past and Present Seasons ave in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


The Collection exceeds One Million Volumes of Modern Works, 
of every shade of opinion, on all Subjects of general interest. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand inereases ; and ample 
Supplies are provided of all the Best Forthcoming Books as they 
appear. 

See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for APRIL. 
New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 





SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


*,.* A REVISED CATALOGUE of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT BOOKS withdrawn 
from circulation, and offered at greatly Reduced Prices, is now ready, and will be forwarded, 
postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
30 to 34 New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


FOURTH EDITION now ready of 


GOOD WORDS FOR 


CONTAINING 
Q UE BE OC. 
Beautifully Illustrated 


By H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE. 


The Queen says :—‘‘ Charming sketches of 
scenery. They are carefully, truthfully, and 
beautifully drawn, and will exemplify the 
recognised high artistic skill of her Royal 
Highness.” 


APRIL: 


The Morning Post says :—“ Admirable in 
every respect: they display marked artistic 


ability.” 


ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


NELSON’S 
M E COMFOR 
A NEW WORK ON COOKERY. 
MARY HOOPER, 


AUTHOR of ‘‘ LITTLE DINNERS,” Ac. 


“H O 
By 


Post Free, on Application to 
G NELSON, DALE, and 
DOWGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


CO., 





CRAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTES. 


ie OCTAVES (Table) (never requires tuning) .., Pe de ... 10 Guineas 
BIVE 3 a (never requires tuning nad ar aa ingen en pa 
es é (Studio)... aaa des aa tea wea aaa prree) a 
oe Ft (Yacht), with Closing Keyboard in Pine Case aaa mer oe 
se ee - in American Walnut Case ... «se aaa dco rs 
a ei “4 in Oak Case ... “Pe iad om 7 woe 2h ia 
pe PF + in Black and Gold Case pe Per ia a je 
SEVEN OCTAVES, in Pine, and other Cases, from wea eee aaa aa aa 


PIANOFORTE GALLERIES: 207, 209 REGENT STREET, W.; 
40 to 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 








A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S | A 7 Comniethnan Ladien, Gietoe, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





~ 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S_ LIST. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of ‘A HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE.” 


The MAKING of ENGLAND. By John 
RicHarpD GREEN, M.A., LL.D. With Maps, 8vo, 16s. 
“We believe that students will rate it a3 high, if not, indeed, higher than 
any of Mr. Green’s former works,’’—Suturday Review. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ PHILOCHRISTUS.” 


tare, 
NOVELS 
BY THE LATE COLONEL L. W. M. LOCKHART 


I. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 


FAIR TO SEE. 


Seventh Edition. One Volume, crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘* But politics are the smallest part of this very readable novel, the interest of 


; . s 4 2 which never flags, for the story is as full of ‘situations’ d play.’—Tj 
ONESIMUS vf Memoirs of a Disciple of St. ***Fair to See’ is something better than a scar be gl Re 


Paul. By the Author of “ Philochristus.’”” Demy 8yvo, 103 6d. artistic power; and as you read it, you feel that there is much more in the book 


“A picture that is nothing less than admirable of ancient life....... May 
challenge comparison with the best modern reproductions of antiquity.’”’— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A more striking and beautiful picture of the bringing of a soul from 
darkness into light we have never seen.’’—Spectator. 


Fifth and Cheaper Edition. 


FREE TRADE and PROTECTION. By the 


Right Hon. Henry Fawcett, M.P., D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Cambridge, &c. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


**Tt may be recommended to all who desire the best and latest information 
on the subject.’”’-—Atheneum, 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


Joun Mortey. New Volume. 


BENTLEY. By Professor R. C. Jebb. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES.—(New Volume.) 


The NATIONAL BUDGET; the National 


Debt; Taxes and Rates. By A. J. W1Lson. Crown 8yo, 3s 6d, 


The DECAY of MODERN PREACHING. 
By Rev. J. P. Manarry, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

“*Whenever Professor Mahaffy writes, we may count on the clear, direct, 

and vigorous exposition of the writer’s judgments ; and, like everything else 


from his pen, the little essay now before us is bright and entertaining.” — 
Academ.. 


AUTHORISED or REVISED 2. Sermons on 


Some of the Texts in which the Revised Version Differs from the Autho- 
rised. By C. J. Vauauan, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, Master of the Temple. 
Crown 8yo. (Immediately. 


MERCY and JUDGMENT: Last Words 


on Christian Eschatology, with reference to Dr. Pusey’s “ Whatis of Faith?’ 
By Rev. Canon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., &e. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 103 6d. 
** The volume shows extensive...... reading in the literature of the subject.” 
—Academy. 
“The best and completest book on the subject.’’—Scotsman. 


The HOLIEST MANHOOD, and its LESSONS 


for BUSY LIVES. Sermons Preached in Barnes Church. By Jonn ELLEn- 
TON, M.A, Rector of Barnes. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London, W.C. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND C0”S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
TRISH ESSAYS, and Others. By Matthew Arnold. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
ConTENTS :—The Incompatibles—An Unregarded Irish Grievance—Fcce, Con- 
vertimur ad Gentes—The Future of Liberalism—A Speech at Eton—The French 
Play in London—Copyright—Prefaces to Poems. 


LORD MACAULAY, Essayist and Historian. By 


the Hon. ALBert S. G. Cannina, Author of “ Philosophy of Charles Dickens,” 

“ Religious Strife in British History,’ &e. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of BRANDRAM’S SHAKESPEARE. 
SHAKESPEARE. CERTAIN SELECTED PLAYS, 


Abridged for the Use of the Young. By SamveL Branpram, M.A. Oxon. 
Second Edition, large crown 8vo, 63. 








NEW NOVELS, BY POPULAR WRITERS. 


NEW NOVEL by HOLME LEE. 
At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
A POOR SQUIRE. By Holme Lee, Author of “Sylvan 
Holt’s Daughter,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The ROSE GARDEN.” 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
SCHLOSS and TOWN. By F. M. Peard, Author of ‘‘ The 
Rose Garden,” “‘ Cartouche,” &. 
**A very pretty and very attractive book.’’—John Bull. 


NEW NOVEL by SARAH TYTLER. 
On April 17th, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


SCOTCH MARRIAGES. By Sarah Tytler, Author of 


“ Citoyenne Jacqueline,’ “ A Garden of Women,” &c, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








Now ready, in 8vo, price One Shilling. 

CENSUS of RELIGIONS; DENOMINATIONAL 
WORSHIP ; The NATIONAL CHURCH. Three Essays, By the Right 

Hon, J, G, Hurparp, M.P is . i 


than at first you fancied.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Il. 
THIRD EDITION, 


DOUBLES AND QUITS. 


Third Edition, with 12 Illustrations, One Volume, crown v0, 6s. 
““We have now re-read every word of the story—no ordinary tribute to it 
merits—and have once more enjoyed some of the heartiest laughter we on 
recal We know no living writer who comes so near Charles Lever in animal 
spirits and brightness, drollery, and style in general, as the ar-thor of ‘ Doubles 
and Quits.’ ’’—Sunday Times. 





III. 
SIXTH EDITION, 


MINE IS THINE. A Novel. 


Sixth Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


“The author, with easy versatility, keeps changing from grave to gay. It js 
seldom indeed that one meets with a novelist who is so humorous and yet 80 
thoughtful as Colonel Lockhart.’’—Times. 

“The love scene3......are in every instance admirable, full of genuine passion 
earnest, warm, and true.’’—Spectator. . 
“Colonel Lockhart’s success is greatly due to his easy versatility.”—Saturday 
Review. 

“The happiest person in the world cannot fail to be made happier, or the 
gloomiest person less melancholy, by the perusal of Colonel Lockhart’s novels, 
The author of ‘Fair to See’ knows a spell by which he can enchant us.”— 
Standard, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








DR. JOHN BROWN’S WRITINGS. 


Now ready, 
NEW VOLUME of ESSAYS, by the AUTHOR of “ RAB and his FRIENDS,” 
JOHN LEECH, and OTHER PAPERS. 
’ 
By Joun Brown, M.D. (Being Vol. III. of “Horm Subsecive.’’) Second 
Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 73 6d. 


Now ready. 


RAB and his FRIENDS, and OTHER 


PAPERS. By Jonn Brown, M.D. (Being Vol. II. of “ Hor Subsecive,”) 
Yenth Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 





Nearly ready. 


LOCKE and SYDENHAM, and OTHER 


PAPERS. By Joun Brown, M.D. (Being Vol. I. of ** Hors Subsecive.”) 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 7s 6d. 

- Pr. John Brown’s humour, pathos, and geniality are acknowledged qualities. 
pants We end with a hearty recommendation of the book to readers of almost 
every variety of taste, for they will find here scores of stories which will make 
them laugh or shudder, or feel a great disposition to cry.”’—Saturday Review. 

“In this new volume of the ‘ Horw Subsecive,’ Dr. John Brown has given us 
some more of his pleasant and discursive essays on men and beasts.”’—Pall Mall 
Gazette, 

“ He speaks to us out of the riches of a storied past with all the charm of one 
who knew and loved it well; and his manner is so syinpathetic, and his touch so 
gentle and exquisite, that we always feel he knows and loves the present with the 
truest and largest of hearts.’’—Literary World. 

“One very obvious characteristic of these papers in their appearance of ease 
and spontaneity. They impress us as the work of one full of his subject and 
delighted wth it.”’—Academy. 

“With two exceptions the essays and sketches are all racy of the northern 
soil.’’—St. Jumes’s Gazette. 

“The author of ‘ Rab and his Friends’ has published a volume of stray papers, 
in which many delightful glimpses will be found of old Edinburgh society.”— 
Dundee Advertiser, 

“To see another work of Dr. John Brown is pleasant unto the eyes as to see 
the face of an old friend.’’—Scotsman. 

“There is in almost every one of Dr. Brown’s inimitable papers such an 
‘eeriness’ ss befitteth best only the hours of darkness.’’—Spectator. , 

“ He has not a little of Mr. Ruskin’s love of nature, but his humour, and his 
wide human affections, preserve him from the evils of over-intensity.’’—Noncon- 
‘ormist, 

“The author of ‘ Rab and h's Friends’ has a place apart among contemporary 
essayists. His manner and his matter are alike,peculiar to himself,’”’—Atheneum. 








Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, and all Booksellers. 


THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
HENRY W. BEDFORD, 67 Regent Street, 


(Next to St. James’s Hall), 
HAS THE LARGEST STOCK TO SELECT FROM IN LONDON. 
Prices, in Silver Cases, from £2 103; in Gold Cases, from £8 8s. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS & PAMPHLETS POST FREE. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the Company, 








London : Lonemans and Co. 





L 67 Regent Street. 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ NEW BOOKS, 


This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition. 
A LADY'S CRUISE in a FRENCH MAN-OF-WAR. By 


Cummine, Author of “ At Home in Fiji.” Complete in 1 vol. 
pt awit Map and numerous Illustrations, 12s 6d. : 
«'phe whole book is not only interesting and instructive, but, at the same time, 
+ delightful reading.”’—Illustvated London News. 
mA more fascinating volume than ‘A Lady’s Cruise ina French Man-of-War’ 
we have not met with for along time.”—Graphic. : 
“Her readers owe her nothing but thanks for having given them yet another 
limpse of perhaps the most attractive region in the whole world.”’—Pall Mall 


rT tal’s Cruise’ is one of those books that is not only readable, but highly 
instructive. It is historic, romantic, artistic, picturesque, aud fascinating.” — 
istian Union. J 
OE cee charming or more graphic picture of the Sorth Sea Islands has never 
been drawn, and not its least merit consists in the justice which it does to 
Christian missions.’ —Christian World, 
Third and Cheaper Edition. 


AT HOME in FIJI. By C. F. Gordon Cumming, Author 
of ‘A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War,” &e. Complete in 1 vol. post 
8vo, with Illustrations anda Map. 7s 6d. : or 

« As the picturesque record of a sojourn in little-known lands, and a thrilling 
account of customs which are happily becoming things of the past, ‘ At Home in 

Fiji’ is avery interesting and readabie work.”’—Saturday Review. 

* Anything more pleasant, amusing, and magnificently descriptive of places 
and people than this work has seldom been written about any place, much less of 
iii.’—The World. 

File tock has been much praised, but never enough. Miss Cumming is 

another of our wonderful lady travellers... This new book will be useful to 

people who are interested in colonisation questions, but it will be infinitely more 
useful and pleasant to those who are interested in human nature. The volume 
tempts one to return to it again and again.”’—Vanity Fair. ; ; : 

«We must record our unqualified pleasure in this bright, sparkling, fascinating 
book of travels.”’—The Watchman. 

This day is published. 
The REVOLT of MAN. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition. 


mn 
BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR: a Novel. By E. D. Gerard, 


Author of ‘‘ Reata: What’s ina Name.”’ In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

“*Beggar My Neighbour’ can be most cordially praised. ‘Ihe two clever 
ladies who write under the name of ‘EK. D. Gerard’ made a decided success with 
*Reata,’? a book which many people held, not without some reason, to be the 
best novel of its season. But their new book is really much better than ‘ Reata.’” 
—Alheneum. ei 

“The story is admirably constructed, and the sequence of events and incidents 
is thoroughly natural and artistic. But the chief charm and the greatest ex- 
cellence of the work lie in the analysis of character. It is long siuce we have 
had anything finer in fiction than the passion of Kazimir for Xenia......It is 
worked out here with a completeness and a power seldom equalled,’’—World. 

“Tt is rare indeed to meet with a novel of such entirely fresh and unflagging 
interest, and so absolutely free from all the faults with which contemporary 
fiction is too justly charged.’’—Graphic, 


The FIXED PERIOD. By Anthony Trollope. (Originally 
published in Blackwood's Magazine.) 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 12s. 
“¢The Fixed Period’ is an amusing jeu d’esprit.””—Athenwum. t[ Spectator. 
“Ts a humorous sketch of life towards the end of the twentieth ceutury.”’— 


PUBLISHED 4 gy mg < a MAJESTY. 
This day is published. 
SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE the QUEEN at 


BALMORAL. By Rev. A. A. CAMPBELL, Minister of Crathie. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. 
....  cLhis day is published. 
KANT. By William Wallace, Merton College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 3s 6d. 
Tiis day is published. 
A CRITICAL INQUIRY into the SCOTTISH LANGUAGE, 
with the View of Illustrating the Rise and Progress of Civilisation in Scotland. 
By FRANcISQUE-MICHEL, F.S.A., Lond. and Scot., Correspondant de l'Institut 
de France, &. In one handsome quarto volume, printed on hand-made 
paper, and appropriately bound in roxburghe style, price 66s. 
The Kdition is strictly limited to 500 copies, which will be numbered and 
allotted in the order of application. 


LITTLE COMEDIES. Old and New. By Julian Sturgis, 
Author of ‘‘ John-a-Dreams,”’ ‘An Accomplished Gentleman,” &c. Being 
an Enlarged Edition of ‘* Little Comedies,’ containing Seven New Pieces. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“* Little Comedies’ we welcome as an earnest that better things are in store 
for English dramatic art, for here is an author who has not feared to give us 
poetry, life, and interest in a dramatic form...... The dialogue is sparkling and 
bright, often with touches of a deeper meaning; and many of them contain a 
real ring of poetry and feeling.’’—Spectator. 

_ “There isa graceful play of fancy, a delicacy of touch, a refinement of humour, 

in these ‘ Little Comedies,’ which make them very acceptable to those who are 

capable of appreciating such attractions.”’—John Bull. 


DICK’S WANDERING. By Julian Sturgis, Author of 
“ Little Comedies,” ** An Accomplished Gentleman,” “‘ John-a-Dreams,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8yo, ia tia ili [Shortly. 

us day is published. 

The EMPLOYMENT of WOMEN in the PUBLIC SERVICE. 

By Lady JouN Manners, Reprinted from the Quarterly Review. 6d. 
This day is published. 
OUR HOLIDAY AMONG the HILLS. 


JanET Logie Ropertson. 1 vol. feap. 8vo, 33 6d. 


HISTORY of the EDINBURGH, or QUEEN'S REGIMENT 
of LIGHT INFANTRY MILITIA, now Third Battalion, the Royal Scots, 
with an Account cf the Origin and Progress of the Militia, and a Brief 
Sketch of the old Royal Scots. By Major R. C. DupGEon, Adjutant 3rd 
Battalion, the Royal Scots. Pust 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s 6d. 


By James and 


T This day is published. 

he REGULATIONS of the OLD HOSPITAL of the 
KNIGHTS of St. JOHN at VALETTA. From a Copy Printed at Rome, and 
preserved in the Archives of Malta. With a Translation, Introduciion, and 
Notes Explanatory of the Hospital Work of the Order. By the Rev. W. K. 
R. BEDForD, one ‘of the Chaplains of the Order of St. John in England. 
Royal 8vo, with Frontispiece, Plans, &e., 7s 6d. 


DICK NETHERBY. By L. B. Walford, Author of “ Mr. 
mith: a Part of his Life,’ “Cousins,” ‘Pauline,’ ‘ Troublesome 
re Daughters,” &. Crown 8vo, 73 6d. 

One of the best studies of humble Scottish life that has appeared for many 
years.”"—Academy, : 
aan Walford’s work is always well done. She has a great power of giving 
- inctness and variety to her characters. This is admirably shown in ‘ Dick 
Netherby,’ *—Atheneum. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


r _ Tv TY T 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW, for APRIL, 
No. CCCXVIII, price 6s, 
CoNnTENTS. 

1, THE FALL OF THE STUARTS, 
2. Rosserti’s Poems. 
. THe Empire OF THE KHALIFS. 
THE COMEDIES OF TERENCE. 
. ORIGINS OF ENGLISH History. 
THe Panama CANAL. 
. LIFE AND WRITINGS OF Epoarpo Fusco. 
TsE Latr Lorp TWEEDDALE’S ORNITHOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 
. SiR TnHomMAS BRaSSEY ON THE Britisu Navy. 
10. THE HaiGs OF BEMERSYDE. 
11, LorD BEACONSFIELD’s SPEECHES AND LITERARY WORKS. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHT- 
— CENTURY. By W. E. H. Lecey. Vols. Il]. and IV. 1760-1784. 
rice 36s. 


THOMAS CARLYLE, a History of the First 
Forty Years of his Life, 1795 to 1835. By J. A. Frovpe, M.A. With Two 
Portraits and Four Illustrations etched on Steel. 2 vols. Svo, price 32s. 


THREE in NORWAY. By Two of Tuem. 
Witha Map and 59 Woodcut Illustrations from Sketches by the Authors. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


‘There is not a dull page to be found in it.”—Daily Telegraph. 


OUTLINES of PRIMITIVE BELIEF among 


the INDO-EUROPEAN RACES. By Cuaruzs F. Keary, M.A. 8yo, 18s. 


WON Dorm oon 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


a TC \ C 
IN TRUST: the Story of a Lady and her 
Lover. By Mrs. OLrpHant. 3 vols. crown 8vo, price 12s. 
“A mine of clever character-drawing, amusing dialogue, and pathetic 
situations.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


The NEW MAN and the ETERNAL LIFE: 
Notes onthe REITERATED AMENS of the SON of GOD. By the Rev. A. 
Jukes. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


HISTORY of ROME. English Edition, trans- 
lated by the Author, WILHELM Inne, Vols. IV. and V., piice 32s, completing 
the Work. 

SHILLING EDITION. 

LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, with Jvry and 
The Armada. By Lord Macautay. Feap. 8vo, price Is sewed, Is 6d cloth, 
or (School-Prize Edition), 2s 64 cloth extra, with gilt edges. 


The POEMS of VIRGIL. Translated into 


English Prose. By JoHN ConinaTon, late Corpus Professor of Latin in the 
University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


GREEK and ROMAN 
path ng Ay ag 
A CENSUS of RELIGIONS ; Denominational 


Worship; The National Church: Three Essays. By the Right Hon. J.G 
Huspparp, M.P. 8vo, 1s. 


Ty va ‘ 7 TI 
Rt ‘4h « 4AL y 
LECTURES on CREDIT and BANKING, 
delivered at the request of the Council of the Institute of Bankers in Scotland 
By Henry DunninG MACLEOD, M.A. 8vo, 53. 
“ Lectures remarkable for clearness of matter, method, and style.”—Saturday 
Review. 


1 NT rw S oo » DP ag 
The BRITISH NAVY, its Strength, Resources, 
and Administration. By Sir T. Brassey, K.C.B., M.P. Vol. L., price 
10s 6d, and Vol. II., price 3s 6d, now ready. With numerous Illustrations, 


The MARINE STEAM-ENGINE: a Treatise 
for the Use of Engineering Students and Officers of the Royal Navy. By 
RICHARD SENNETT, C.E.R.N. With numerous Llustrations, 8vo, price 21s. 


RAILWAYS and LOCOMOTIVES; Nine 
Lectures delivered at the School of Military Engineering, at Chatham, in 1877. 
By J. W. Barry, M. Inst. C.E., and Sir F, J. Bramwei., F.R,S., 
M. Inst. C.E. 8vo, with 228 Woodcuts, price 2ls, 


The SUNBEAM SERIES :— 

Lady BRASSEY’S VOYAGE of the ‘ SUNBEAM.’ 
with 60 Woodcuts, 6d, 

WOOD’S STRANGE DWELLINGS. With 55 Woodcuts, 6d. 

WHYTE-MELVILLE’S KATE COVENTRY. 6d. 

HARTWIG’S ARCTIC REGIONS. With 57 Woodcuts, 6d. 


SCULPTURE. By 


With 280 Illustrations, engraved on Wood. £quare 


Quarto, 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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2 A. &H. “TASTELESS” ~ 
CASTOR OTL, 


(Oleum Ricini Insipidum, A. & H.) 
Pure, Active, and Absolutely Free from Odour and Unpleasant Taste, 


Tue A. & H. Castor Oil will be found free from the only drawback that has hitherto attended the use of, perhaps, the safest, 
surest, and most generally valuable aperient known. ’ 
It is prepared from the entire seed, and the process employed yields a perfectly pure Castor Oil, possessing the well-known 
properties of the remedy, but entirely free from the nauseous smell and taste, a result never before attained. The activity of this 
oil is in no degree reduced by the new method of manufacture. It is equal in this respect to the best East Indian Oil, and 
superior to the Italian, hitherto preferred as the least repulsive variety, and often sold as “ tasteless.” : 











































The LANCET, March 4th, 1882, writes: “Messrs. Allen and Hanburys | Oil of Allen and Hanbuarys in a public hospital, on a large scale. Its aperient 
have recently introduced a variety of Castor Oil which seems likely to supersede | power is complete, and it is fully appreciated by the patients, especially b, 
the old-fashioned form with which we are all so familiar. Their ‘tasteless | children, who, finding it quite tasteless, never raise an objection to its adminis. 
castor oil’ is absolutely pure, is almost colourless, and is as free from disagree- | tration.” 
able taste or smell as anything of the nature of oilcan be. We have given it an The PRACTITIONER, March, 1882, writes: ‘‘ The combined blandnes 
extensive trial, and find that it is taken both by children and adults without the | and efficiency of Castor Oil make it one of the most valuable remedies of the Pharma. 
slightest difficulty, whilst its aperient effects are unquestionable. It possesses | copoeia, but its abominable taste renders it little less than an instrument of tor. 
all the advantages that are claimed for it.’’ : ture to many persons, especially to children. Messrs. Allenand Hanbur 3% have 

The BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, January 28th, 1882, writes: | succeeded in producing an oil which is entirely free both from taste oakeusa 
* Although absolutely pure Castor Oil, it is so prepared as to be entirely devoid | and which, by the tongue or nose, can hardly be distinguished from pure salad 
of smell, and to have none of the disagreeable flavour which characterises the | oil. The introduction of such a valuable medicine, deprived of its disagreeable 
ordinary varieties of this oil. It possesse: full a ghee qu lities, is, we think, a very great boon.”’ 

The MEDICAL TIMES AND GAZETTE, January 7th, 1832, The CHEMIST AND DRUGGIST, February 15th, 1832, writes: **B 
writes: “Messrs. Allen and Hanburys have introduced a Castor Oil that is | producing a tasteless and odourless Cistor Oil, Messrs. Allen and Hanbargs m.. 4 
absolutely free from taste an] smell, and have thereby earned the gratitude of | be congratulated on having achieved a really notable triamph. Their p A 
countless multitudes of persons of allages. That the oil is Castor Oilis proved | certainly ha3 no trace of odour, and it is as free from taste as pure olive or 
by its remaininz physical and its medicinal properties, but it is as free from | almond oil. It is rather difficult to exactly appreciate this fact, and itis probable 
smell and taste as oliveol. It is therefore taken very much more readily; it | that the present generation will hardly fully understand wh vt has been done for 
them. Custor Oil has an evil reputation clingiag t» it, whish it is impossible for 


does not pforuce nausea or after-taste; and, withal, it retains the full aperient 
properties of ordinary pure Castor Oil.”’ any of us to forget as we approach it. It is only necessary, however, now to dis: 

The MBDICAL PRESS AND CIRCULAR, March 15th, 1832, | miss al) prejudice from the mind, and a dose of castor oil need no longer inspire 
writes: *‘We have had tke opportunity of employing this ‘tasteless’ Castor ' the dreat which clusters round its name ia every househo!d,” 


DOSES.—The Same as of the Ordinary Qualities. 








Sold only in Bottles bearing ALLEN § HANBURYS’ Signature and Trade-mark, a Plough, at 6d, 1s, 1s 9d, 3s, and 9s each. 
NOTICE.—The above is an entirely NEW ARTICLE, and, if not in stock, can be readily procured by any Chemist, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


ALLEN AND  HANBURYS, 
PLOUGH COURT, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 

















LONDON SEASON, 1882. 


The attention of the Public is directed to the special advantages which the Grosvenor Gatiery Lrprary offers to 
VISITORS TO LONDON DURING THE SEASON. 


The Grosvenor Gatiery Liprary combines all the Advantages of a 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


With the Comforts and Conveniences of a 


WELL-APPOINTED CLUB, 


at Rates that are no higher than those of ordinary Circulating Libraries. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE TAKEN FOR A PERIOD OF SIX MONTHS. 


The CIRCULATING LIBRARY.—To the ordinary features of a Circulating Library have been added the FOREIGN 
DEPARTMENT, furnished with the most recent publications in Fiction, History, Criticism, and Travel; and MUSIC 
DEPARTMENT, comprising the selected Standard Works of all the most popular Composers. 

The CLUB ROOMS comprise Reading and Writing Rooms, supplied with all the Daily and Weekly Journals, and 
English and Foreign Periodicals, a Ladies’ Drawing-Room, a Reference Library, together with Dining, Luncheon, Smoking, and 
Dressing Rooms. 

Full terms of Subscriptions will be forwarded, post free, on application to the LIBRARIAN, and intending Subscribers 
may inspect the Library and the Club Rooms any day between the hours of 10 and 7. 





N.B.—All the Works in the Library, including Foreign Literature and Music, are equally available for every Class of Subscribers. 





GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


Lonvon: Printed by Joun Campsett, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand ; and Published by him at the “SpecTaTor ” Office, No. 1 Wellington Strect, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, April 15th, 1882, 











